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tabbis, scientists 
ig in as Hammer 
eeks compromise 


tiXtr.'iZgfr 


; By BENNY MORRIS 
E Jerusalem Post Reporter 
^ucation Minister Zevuiun 
rner’s efforts to find a com- 
. * ise solution to the dispute over 
■’ity of David archeological ex- 
ions yesterday ran into major 
J^cles! as both the archeologists 
" he two chief rabbis dug in their 

/ikenazi Chief Rabbi Shlomo 
n yesterday reiterated his 
'sal to speak with ^he 
• ologists or to compromise on 
’'sue, and he announced that he 
' ailed an emergency meeting of 


Where are the 
bones? 
page 2 





ipreme Rabbinical Council on 
- •; ..esday to discuss the crisis, 
said he probably will ask for 

• :r .neral meeting of all the 
: , Y ry’s 70Q-800 practising rabbis 

T.. cuss the matter. 

Archeological Council, the 
.‘ me advisory body to the 
. ration Minister on 
r ^logical matters, meanwhile 
. need its absolute refusal to 
1 = : ate about the excavations 
• ' hq chief rabbis. 

• : -ie rabbinate has no legal 
.-ling with respect to 
'"->logical excavations, 1 * said 
Aviram, director of the 
•-■•w University's Institute of 
: ology. He. implied that the 
} legists, led in this struggle by 
hoc emergency committee of 
: -:-raeI Exploration Society, do 

• • . : >w want to set a precedent of 
-‘-.sing or bargaining over cx- 
'■ -ons with the rabbis. 

nmer nevertheless received 

binet’s blessing yesterday for 

tempt to find a compromise 

jn„ The minister spent an hour 

5 the disputed AreaG dig, 
the two chief rabbis ruled last 
yj ssday to be desecrating of a 
/ i edieval Jewish cemetery. 

* of David excavations direc- 
j gal Shilo said thnl Hammer 


appeared convinced by the 
evidence that the current digging is 
in First Temple layers, far beneath 
any possible Jewish cemetery which 
may have existed in the layers of 
topsoil. These layers. ShiJo claims, 
were in any case removed by British 
archeologists decades ago. 

Hammer yesterday formally 
asked Shilo to limit work in Area G 
to "preservation and cleaning,” and 
to refrain from substantial new ex- 
cavation. But the minister reterated 
his assurance that he will not limit 
or withdraw the Antiquities' Divi- 
sion licence to dig in the area, south 
of the Temple Mount. The permit, 
originally issued in 1978, is valid un- 
til December 3k 1981. 

"The moment .that licence is cur- 
tailed or revoked,” said Aviram 
yesterday,” we will immediately ap- 
peal to the High Court of Justice 
against the government.” 

But Hammer yesterday did 
register one gain in terms of “lower- 
ing the temperature" of the current 
dispute. In a meeting with' Hebrew 
University Prof. -Yigael Yadin, 
Hammer obtained the 
archeologist's promise to help 
round up the remains of the 
skeletons of Bar Kochba warriors 
found in Nahal Hever two decades 
ago. Rabbi Goren has insisted that 
giving these warriors a proper 
Jewish burial according to the 
Halacha is- a precondition to 
reaching a settlement over the Area 
Gdig - 

ih another concession to the chief 
rabbis, Yadin, Shilo and other 
archeologists yesterday, repeated 
their willingness to allow ah 
“observer” from the rabbinate to. 
watch the digging in Area G to 
make sure that no Jewish graves are 
being harmed. 

But Rabbi Goren last night called 
this “unacceptable.” He stressed 
that another ore-condition to fin- 
ding a negotiated Settlement is 
reddinilidn by' alt parties that - “the 
whole southern slope of the Temple 
Mount" was a centuries-old' Jewish 
cemetery, that “all digging must 
stop forthwith" in Area G. An 

iCMM at page 2, ooL 7} 


alot protest in Old City 
ills into Mea She’arim 
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Jerusalem Post Staff 
*- policemen were lightly in- 
/V, ,-esterday by stones allegedly 
aj/Vn by religious zealots 
•ling archeological excava- 
nd four demonstrators were 
d, during a confrontation 
spread from Jerusalem’s Old 
o the ultra-religious Mea 
im Quarter during the mom- 
d into the night, 
confrontation between 
and demonstrators began 
noon at the controversial dig 
civ Hebrew University 
ilogists at Area G of the City 
/id. There a crowd of zealots 
cd, led by a number of rabbis, 
-oceeded to worship. - 

irge force of police was on 
itationed to keep order in the 
f continued religious opposi- 
te dig and also to assure ac- 
.o the site by Education 
er Zevuiun Hammer, who 
« ^ 1 (° exam ' ne t * 1c controversy at 

^ s Af 

-■** 'an replaces 
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„ if: 


chief of staff 


■y’ST (Reuter). — Jordanian 
, : chief of stall Lieut.-General 
-?p, H-Hadi Majali has; been 
/**’*’ sd as part of a Jordanian 
; - * 'il * forces reshuffle, Arab 

■ -u ! *5 ^ iai * c sources sai< i yesterday- 

' r ,i i said three major-generals 

iGA *° ^e en pensioned off. Majali, 
C ; ^ staff since February 1979, 

* :1 *' een replaced by Major- 
al Fathi Abu Taleb, they ad- 


, w- 






(, y said Majali is expected to 
e Jordan’s ambassador to the 


first hand. 

Suspecting that the worshippers 
would try to block-the minister's ap- 
proach, police ordered them to dis- 
perse voluntarily. When they 
refused, police began to push the 
crowd out of the Old City and 
towards Mea She’arim. 

As the demonstrators were being 
pushed into the quarter, other 
zealots blocked its main street by 
setting fire to several garbage bins. 
The confrontation spread to the 
quarter’s "Shabbes Square” and 
stones were thrown, injuring the 
policemen and hitting a number of 
Egged buses. None of the pas- 
sengers was hurt. 

A tense quiet finally settled on 
-Mea She'arim by 10 p.m., due to the 
enforcement of a new “get tough” 
policy announced during the day by 
Jerusalem police commandant Tat 
Nitzav Rahamim Comfort. He told 
the demonstrators that the police 
would not only arrest anyone par- 
ticipating in an illegal demonstra- 
tion, but also anyone stopping to 
congregate, for whatever reason. . 

Gunman hits tourist 
on Via Dolorosa 

Jerusalem Post Staff 

A West German tourist was 
severely wounded last night by a 
shot fired by an unidentified 
gunman on the Via Dolorosa in 
Jerusalem's Old City. 

1 The tourist, whose name was not 
released for publication was hit in 
the head. He was rushed to the 
nearby Hospice hospital and from 
there to the Hadassah-Umversity 
Hospital in Ein Kerem. 



Education Minister Zevahra Hammer and aides yesterday visiting Area G in the City of David 
archeological excavations. Excavation director Dr. Yigal Shilo is on extreme right. 

(Rahamim Israeli) 

Exporters to ‘strike’ against subsidy cuts 


By SHLOMO MAOZ 
Post Economic Reporter 

The country's manufacturers 
yesterday threatened to shut down 
industry and cut off exports if the 
government does not change its 
policy, which in their opinion 
favours imports over exports. 

But economic circles in 
Jerusalem dismiss the threat as only 
a form of pressure by a “highly 
protected” sector to keep prospec- 
tive cuts in its handouts as small as 
possible. They expect the govern- 
ment to stick to its guns concerning 
plans to cut spending, the purpose 
being to prevent a new inflationary 
spiral. 

According to the sources, real 
reductions in credit to exporters will 
be made, and prices of state- 
controlled goods will be raised 
moderately, possibly within the next 


few days. 

At a stormy meeting yesterday of 
the Manufacturers .Association, the 
private owners determined to shut 
down production, including that of 
exports, for a limited time of up to a 
week. Their main gripe is that the 
Bank of Israel, the Finance 
Ministry and the Trade and In- 
dustry Ministry have combined 
forces to achieve a reduction in 
cheap credit given to exporters. 

Association president Avraham 
Shavit. who is also chairman of El 
Al. accused Finance Minister 
Yoram Aridor of double talk, saying 
that he opposes unemployment 
while causing it with his policies. 
'Shavit also complained that "there 
is rto minister of industry," no one 
to represent the industrialists'- in- 
terests. They have been left with no 
choice, Shavit said, but to appeal to 


Aridor, after calls on Bank of Israel 
governor Arnon Gafny were to no 
avail. 

Gafny and Treasury Director- 
General Ezra Sadan both responded 
last night b\ insisting that subsidized 
credit to exports must be cut. This is 
one of the few methods available to 
reduce state spending, which 
creates inflationary pressures, each 
said individually. 

Sadan added that the Finance 
M inistry has done all that is possible 
to act in harmony with the Bank of 
Israel. He admitted that restricting 
exporters' credit, according to a 
recem!> approved plan, will cause 
some harm to their profits, perhaps 
by about 3 per cent. But the 
Treasury plans to compensate them 
by easing terms of foreign exchange 
insurance, he said. 

(Continued on page Z, col- 6) 


Haig: No ‘payoff to Israel over AWACS deal 


. ... By WOLF BUTZER 

Jerusalem Posf Correspondent 
WASHINGTON. - Secretary of 
State Alexander Haig yesterday said 
the Reagan administration will be 
prepared to discuss with Israel "in 
finite terms” the implications of the 
proposed U.S. package sale of 
AWACS radar aircraft to Saudi 
Arabia. 

But he denied that the administra- 
tion intended to offer direct com- 
pensation as part of an effort to win 
Israeli acceptance of the controver- 
sial 8.S trillion dollar deal. 

“Now, that doesn't discount the 
importance of maintaining the 
qualitative edge in Israel,” he said, 
“and we are indeed prepared to dis- 
cuss that issue and to address it in 
finite terms.”. 

Thus, the secretary, during a 
televised interview with ABCs Is- 


sues and Answers, acknowledgedthe 
“de facto relationship” between the 
AWACS sale and future discussions 
on the U.S.-Israeli military supply- 
relationship. 

“But 1 think it would be wrong to 
suggest that we are indulging in 
rewards or payoffs for Israeli ac- 
quiescence in a decision which 
stands on its own merits as the right 
one," Haig said. 

“The bottom line of the question 
is this: this is a fundamental 
improvement of the U.S. strategic 
position in the Middle East. It is go- 
ing to be an enhancement of our 
ability to control events and it is go- 
ing to be a profound improvement 
to an ally's ability to preserve and 
protect the vital oil resources of that 
region." 

The secretary added pointedly: 
“Now we intend to proceed and we 


intend to win. And I think it is very 
important that we do so for the vital 
interests of this country." 

The AWACS package, including 
enhanced weaponry for Saudi 
Arabia’s F-15 fighters, is scheduled 
to be submitted to Congress today. 
The 50-day period during which 
Congress can veto the sale will 
begin September 9, the day it 
reconvenes from its summer recess. 
That is also the day Prime M inister 
Menacnem Begin opens talks here 
with President Ronald Reagan. 

There has been considerable 
speculation here that the ad- 
ministration may try to ease Begin's 
concerns by increasing U.S. arms 
supplies to Israel and to increase 
U.S. strategic cooperation with 
Israel, perhaps by " preposition! ng" 

itWiiwcd on page 2. cd. 5i 


Begin, Sadat meet tomorrow 

Top priority to 

Sinai pullback, 
normalization 


By ASHER WALLFISH 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Normalization of relations 
and arrangements for the Sinai 
evacuation in April 1982 have 
been given precedence over 
resumption of the deadlocked 
autonomy talks, in the Alex- 
andria summit tomorrow and 
Wednesday between Prime 
Minister Menachem Begin and 
President Anwar Sadat. 

The normalization and the 
evacuation are two strictly bilateral 
issues to be tackled in talks around 
the negotiating table, according to 
how each country sees its particular 
interests and limitations. 

With less than eight months 
remaining before the last IDF 
soldier must leave the Sinai, not 
much time is left to settle the details 
of the handover. Jerusalem feels it 
may have more leverage to expand 
normalization before the final 
evacuation than afterwards. 

Begin will bring up the issue of 
resuming autonomy talks, but he 
will not seek to exhaust this issue 
since the two countries are so 
diametrically opposed on many 
principles. 

For all practical purposes, the 
autonomy negotiations are not a 


bilateral issue, and they will come 
up at Begin's Washington summit 
with President Ronald Reagan next 
month. Begin will therefore not get 
down to brass tacks with regard to 
autonomy. Nor will be present a 
more flexible Israeli position on it 
than hitherto in Alexandria, since 
that might lead to Israel being asked 
to make further concessions during 
the Washington talks. 

Opinions are divided in Jerusalem 
as to how Israel should dispose of its 
installations in the Sinai before and 
during the evacuation. Most cabinet 
ministers are said to urge that 
everything movable should be dis- 
mantled, with only the infrastruc- 
ture left behind. However, Defence 
Minister Ariel Sharon and three 
Liberal ministers are said to suggest 
that Israel leave behind a con- 
siderable quantity of buildings and 
equipment — albeit on a purchase 
basis. 

The normalization of relations 
with Egypt is a patchy affair. Israel 
is more or less satisfied with the 
conduct of diplomatic relations, the 
air links, the mail, phone and cable 
links, the procedures al the Neot 
Sinai checkpoint, and freedom of 
navigation for civilian as well as 
military vessels. 

iConcbuKd oq page j, go), 2j 


Moda’i moves office to East Jerusalem 


. Jerusalem Past Reporter 

Minister without Portfolio 
Yitzhak Moda'i yesterday moved 
his office to the Sheikh Jarrah 
quarter of East Jerusalem in the 
new building near National Police 
Headquarters originally built to 
house the Prime Minister's Office. 

The Justice Ministry is the only 
other ministry to have relocated in 
East Jerusalem. 

Moda'i told reporters that since 
modern and comfortable office 


space had been empty for a con : 
siderable time in the new building, 
he decided to move in the interests 
of efficiency. 

He said he would be able to con- 
centrate better on his duties, far 
away from the buslle in the Hakirya 
government quarter, where he 
previously had his bureau. 

M oda’i said that while his move 
was administratively motivated, and 
not politically, he approved shifting 
more ministries to East Jerusalem. 


Cabinet appoints Levy deputy prime minister 

up the appointment, Kaufman must 
divest himself of his business assets 
or place them in trust (he is a major 
toy importer), in accordance with 
the conflict of interest rulings of the 
Ascher Committee. 

Although both appointments do 
not require a vote of approval in the 
plenum, the Knesset must be of- 
ficially informed of them before 
they go into effect. 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
The cabinet yesterday appointed 
Construction Minister David Levy 
the country's second deputy prime 
minister. Minister of Agriculture 
Simha Ehrlich also holds the post of 
deputy, prime minister. 

The cabinet also appointed MK 
Haim Kaufman (Herat) deputy 
minister of finance. In order to take 


Bani-Sadr claims backing 
of 80 per cent of Iran 


BEIRUT (AP). — Iran’s exiled ex- 
president Abolhassan Bani-Sadr 
was quoted yesterday as saying he 
was organizing opposition to 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini's 
regime inside and outside the na- 
tion. 

In an interview with the the 
English-language weekly magazine 
Monday Morning, Bani-Sadr was 
quoted as saying he had drafted a 
communique instructing "all 
resistance groups” in Iran to form 
village and town committees to op- 
pose the government. 

Bani-Sadr added he was also ral- 
lying exiled forces “so that they can 
go back to Iran.” The ex-president 
claimed ihe support of more lharr‘80 
per cent of the population. 

Meanwhile, Jomhuri Islam 
(Islamic Republic), the newspaper 
of the ruling Islamic Republican 
Party yesterday reported that 23 op- 
ponents of the government had 
been executed by firing squads in 
five cities in recent days. The new- 
spaper also claimed that 42 sup- 
porters of the Mujahedeen Khalq 
resistance movement and the leftist 


Peykar opposition group had turned 
themselves in to the authorities and 
asked for pardons. 

Teheran Radio reported that four 
“members of a gang of bandits" 
were executed by firing squads in 
Tabriz and Estahbanat for drug traf- 
ficking. 

Sources in Teheran said that 10 
persons were executed for their role 
in last Thursday's day-long gun bat- 
tle which erupted when Islamic 
Revolutionary Guards loyal to 
Khomeini attacked a major hideout 
of the Mujahedeen Khalq in wesL 
Teheran. 

in an interview with Teheran 
Radio Saturday night, Iran's 
Foreign Minister. Mir Hussein 
Musavi, was asked about reports 
that Iran had bought arms from 
Israel to sustain its war effort 
against Iraq. 

Musavi described the reports as a 
“propaganda stunt used before” 
and said that unde coverage given to 
the reports by the foreign news 
media was proof of a "huge con- 
spiracy against Iran's .Islamic 
revolution,” 
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foanese call for summit receives growing support 






! t Mid east Affairs Reporter - 
and agendas 

E ' anon is receiving growing 
t for its call for an Arab sum- 
examine the latest develop- 
in that country, with several 
ies indicating that they would 
.. ' the meet, scheduled to take 
in Rabat next October. 

anese Finance Minister Ali 
.lil said in Abu Dhabi yester- 
at Saudi Arabia, Syria, Kuwait 
e United Arab Emirates sup- 
Lebanon's call, noting that 
.■* sposed summit in" the Moroc- 
% iptital would devise “a pan- 
K- strategy to confront the 
menace in South Lebanon." 

flaniuit Information Minister 
■ i Abu Oudeh was quoted in 


the Kuwaiti daily as-Siyasa yester- 
day as saying his country also sup- 
ported the idea of a summit. 

Al-Khaiil said Lebanon would be 
pulling forward a number of 
proposals “involving military, 
political and economic action”, to 
rebuild and protect South Lebanon. 

He noted that Lebanon needs $10 
billion (b rebuild war-devastated 
areas in the south and to resettle the 
alleged 1.25 million refugees who 
have fled the region. 

Meanwhile, tension remained 
high in Lebanon yesterday as a 
Syrian soldier was killed and three 
others were wounded m Shtoura 
when their vehicle went over a 
mine. They were on their way to in- 
vestigute an explosion in the 
building housing the town's power 


generator when the explosion oc- 
curred. 

Shtoura serves as headquarters 
for the Syrian forces deployed in the 
Baka'a Valley. The Christian 
Phalange-run Voice of Lebanon 
radio station said that an 
anonymous caller “who spoke with 
a Syrian accent" claimed respon- 
sibility for the blast in the name of a 
previously unheard of "Syrian 
Liberation Army." 

Ye&terday's blast is the latest in a 
series of incidents which is threaten- 
ing the delicate cease-fire worked 
out by the Arab Leagup Follow-up 
Committee on Lebanon last June. 

There were a series of fierce ex- 
changes between Syrian and Chris- 
tian force's in Beirut al the end of 
lust week. Although the capital was 


quiet on Saturday and yesterday, 
only one of the five crossings linking 
its eastern and western halves was 
open. 

In Damascus, Syrian Prime 
Minister Abdel-Rauf Kasm aid in a 
speech released yesterday that his 
country would not withdraw its 
■troops from Lebanon "as long as 
Lebanon is jeopardized and ss long 
as the security of Syria, the Arabs 
and South Lebanon is threatened.” 

A withdrawal of the Syrian force 
and its replacement with a genuine 
pan-Arab force has been a major 
goal of the follow-up committee, 
which concluded its latest round of 
talks in Lebunon over the weekend 
and is due to meet again on 
September 3. 


Exporters /Importers- determine 
your profits well in advance. 


The L?'seou"i Bank cH«rs you ihe opportunity to determine today 
precisely w.tei profit vou will reei>n on an expon / itnpon 
transaction in the future. This is accomplished by means of a 
foreijn currency forward transaction - a device whetehy you 
purchase foreign currency today, at today's prevailing exchange 
rare. *v delivery a: some convenient laed date in the future 

Here's an example for illustration suppose an importer expects to 
import coffee beans from Braail in June and to pay for them on 
June 28ih m Dollars Suppose, further, that he intends IP process 
these grams to produce coffee, and to export the coffee to Japan, 
receiving payment on September 30th. In Yen. By virtue of the fact 
that h:s outlay will be in Dollars end his income in Yen. and since 
the etenange rate between these two currencies changes 
continuously, there is no way for the importer to assess in advance 
the extern of profit or loss that exchange rata fluctuations may 
cause h»n. For ell ne knows, those fluctuations could result in an 
overall toss on me deal 

That's who'* the Discount Bank comes in. Aware of the importer's 
dilemma, the Bank suggests that ha enter m(oa commitment, on 
June 2Bih. to purchase, at the June 2B Dollar. Yen exchange rate, 
the Dollar ecur.-alent of the Yen he expects to receive in September 


- such Dollars to be delivered to him on September 2B:h This 
enables the importer to eliminate all exchange risks from 
consideration entirely The importer can now make an accurate 
calculation, in June. 0* th? Dollar profit that he will realise in 
September The same principle holds true whatever the currencies 
involved Forward transactions are executed in Dollars. Yen 
Sterling. Marks. Francs end a host of Other currencies 

The Discount Bank recommends the use ol forward transactions 
The manner that the system operates, *t does not 
require the tying up of large sums of money. 

A businessman s cash flow is therefore unimpaired And 
the big plus ...? His profits can be assessed m advance 

Details on how to take advantage ol the foreign currency fgrwdid 
markets are available at all Discount Bank branches, or by phoning 

In Tei Aviv Yossi Marks (637*751. Alex Sadan (6374451 or 
Ytehavatiu Zee ti» (6374831 

In Jeiusalem Hayim Stbom (2247621. Charles Amzaleg (223S36I or 
Moshe- Alfiya (21 81 11k 

In Haifa Yaacov Plaster (646376) or Sammy Raptueli i646322i 
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It pays to- bank with 

ISRAEL DISCOUNT BANK 


The human side of the coin. 





HOME & WORLD NEWS 

Bones of Bar Kochba 
men sought for burial 


Monday, August 24, 1981 Jerusalem Post Page Ty/W^ 


President Yitzhak Navon las: week 
was presented with the second 
volume of the Hebrew University 
Bible — the Book of Isaiah, Chs. 
22-44 — by Prof. Moshe Goshen- 
Gottstein. general editor of the Bi- 
ble project, and by two of its other 
editors. Profs. Shmaryahu Talmon 
and Chaim Rabin. 

Hebrew University President 
Avraham Harman yesterday 
presented a citation of appreciation 
to Ralph Goldman, executive vice- 
president of the American Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee, on 
the occasion of the 10th anniversary 
of the founding and the continued 
support of the Joseph J. Schwartz 
graduate programme at the Hebrew 
University for training community 
centre directors and senior'-perton- 
nd; ami directors of early 1 childhVBd 1 ■ 
programmes in community centres 
in Israel.." 

Philip Lax, a businessman from 
Maplewood, New Jersey, was 
elected chairman of the inter- 
national council of B'nai B’rith at 
the close of a five-day meeting in 
Jerusalem. 

Rotarian Dr. Karl Kissman will be 
the speaker at the meeting of 
Rotary Jerusalem West, tonight at 7 
p.m., at the King David Hotel. 


By BENNY MORRIS 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Education Minister Zevulun 
Hammer yesterday said he will ask 
the cabinet to appoint a special 
committee to work out details for a 
state burial of the remains of Bar 
Kochba warriors found two decades 
aco in Nahal Hever. near the Dead 
Sea. 

His step followed Ashkenazi 
Chief Rabbi Shlomo Goren's aper- 
tion that archeologist Prof. Yigael 
Yadin and successive Israeli govern- 
ments hud failed to fulfil assurances 
to give the remains a fitting heroes’ 
funeral, as was given the remains of 
Jewish warriors found at Massada. 

Rabbi Goren told The Jerusalem 
Post last night that he had personal- 
ly seen the "skeletons of more than 
50 Jewish warriors" in a cave in 
Nahal Hever. after they had been 
discovered by Yadin. “I was hauled 
up to the cave in a large basket,” 
recalled Goren, who then served as 
IDF chief chaplain. 

Bui Yadin, who yesterday discus- 
sed the matter with Hammer, said 
that in the I960 discovery in the 
Cave of the Letters — where 
various letters and other remains of 
the 132-135 C.E. revolt by Simon 
Bar Kochba against the Romans 
had been found — the remains of 
only 19 skeletons had been un- 
earthed. 

According to Yadin, the remains 
were examined for several years in 
the Hadassah Medical School's 
anatomy department by Dr. Hillel 
Natan and Prof. Niko Has. When 
Natan moved to Tel Aviv Univer- 
sity's anatomy department, he took 
some of the bones with him for con- 
tinued inspection "and they are still 
there. I suppose," said Yadin. "But 
i don't know of any bones that have 

Knesset to debate 
City of David dig 

Post Knesset Reporter 
The KnesseL will meet in special 
session on Wednesday to debate the 
controversial City of David excava- 
tions. at the demand of the Align- 
ment faction which has submitted 
the requisite 30 signatures to the 
speaker. Ya’acov Tzur (Alignment 
Labour) will present the motion. 

The session will also consider a 
second Alignment motion about ex- 
pected disturbances in the school 
year beginning September I, 
presented by Shoshana Arbeli 
(Labour). 


been sent abroad," the professor 
said last night. 

Hammer has ordered Avi Eitan. 
director of the Education Ministry's 
Antiquities Division, to speedily 
locate the bones and collect them in 
Jerusalem, in preparation for a slate 
funeral, the details of which are to 
be worked out by a committee. 

But the matter will no doubt be 
complicated — perhaps insol ubly — 
bv Goren's insistence Lhat there 
were bones from “more than 50 
skeletons." 

As Yosef Aviram, director of the 
Hebrew University’s institute of 
Archeology, pointed out Iasi night, 
there were a number of excavations 
and discoveries in Nahal Hever and 
other gorges in the Dead Sea area 
before and after Yadin’s, and re- 
mains of other skeletons were 
found. Some of these bones are 
from the chalcolithic period, others 
are of Jews, still others of Romans 
and Byzantine residents of 
Palestine. "And some may even be 
of Arabs," said Aviraim _ 

These collections of bones are 
stored in the storerooms of the An- 
tiquities Division and in other 
places, and not all have been 
properly classified. Moreover, some 
disorder apparently has crept into 
the classifications over the years, 
partly due to the declining health of 
some of the researchers who 
originally dealt with the bones. 

So it is probable that when the 
time comes to gather up bones of 
skeletons for a Bar Kochba war- 
riors' mass funeral, there will be 
serious questions about their 
pedigree and real identity. 

Even the remains of the 19 
skeletons discovered by Yadin are 
only “very probably remains of Bar 
Kochba*s Jewish warriors," says the 
professor. “But I can't be any more 
certain than lhat." 

Rabbi Goren denied there would 
be any problem in according the 
bones a proper Jewish burial even if 
there is doubt about their identity. 
Quoting Hazon Ish, a sage from Bnei 
Brak whom Goren described as 
"the greatest of poskim, ” the chief 
rabbi said that “if there is doubt, 
then the remains must be given a 
full, regular Jewish burial." 

Explaining the long delay in 
burial, Yadin said last night that 
“years are needed to properly 
check the bones. Besides, until the 
1978 Antiquities Law, there was no 
compulsion to turn over Jewish 
bones, or what might be Jewish 
bones, to the rabbinical authorities 
for burial," he said. 



Mounted policeman dispersing Ultra-Orthodox demonstrators eysterday next to the Old Oty 
walls, just north of the disputed City of David archeological dig. (Rahamim Israeli) 


‘Strong friendship’ formed 
with Reagan, says Sadat 


CAIRO (UPI). — President Anwar 
Sadat' has described U.S. President 
Ronald Reagan as having a highly 
attractive personality and as being a 
politician aware of what goes on 
behind closed doors. In Sadat's opi- 
nion. Reagan addresses himself to 
basics rather than details in dealing 
with the issues. 

Sadat, in the Mayo weekly new- 
spaper published today, .said he 
formed his impressions about 
Reagan during their meeting this 
month in Washihgton. 

Sadat told Mayo that a "strong, 
personal friendship" has been 
developed between them during this 
meeting. 

"...The new American president 
has a personality one becomes at- 
tracted to at once and I have 
noticed that as a politician, he is 
conscious of what goes on behind 
closed doors and deals with the is- 
sue rather than its details...He is ex- 


tremely clear in his thoughts, deci- 
sions and answers and that should 
be enough for me about the new 
president who will be .sharing with 
us in the realization of peace (in the 
area)," Sadat was quoted as saying. 

"By the way, I have also met with 
most of President Reagan's aides 
and as a matter of fact this team 
forms a working group of the 
highest scientific, political, 
economic, military and cultural 
levels. I talked to each one of them 
individually and have come to ad- 
mire them all, and in fact. President 
Reagan has' made a good choice by 
selecting this administrative team of. 
aides," the Egyptian leader told the' 
newspaper. 

"Secretary of State Alexander 
Haig is a personal friend of mine_ 
Secretary of Defence Caspar 
Weinberger is impartial and speaks 
with total frankness and in a highly . 
spontaneous manner..." Sadat said. 


Spoken Arabic among new TV series 

Bv LEA LEVA VI 
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• (C oauiuMt from rwgt one) • - *hereHTft^-figure'4noludes , b ; usiHdSs^ T ' 
But in other spheres, according to men and officials, 
annex three of the Camp David Israeli private cars drive to Egypt 
agreements, Israel holds that Egypt in a steady stream, but less than half 


is in clear violation. 

Before March 30, 1981, when the 
Egyptian parliament ratified the 
protocol on trade, the Egyptian 
Foreign Ministry said lhat little 
trade could be carried out since 85 
per cent is handled by the public 


a dozen Egyptian cars have come to 
Israel. 

The trickle of Egyptian tourists is 
due to a discouraging policy on the 
part of Egyptian authorities. A 
would-be applicant has to open a 
file in four separate government 


sector in Egypt, and the public sec- departments to get permission to 


ARRIVALS 




Vicior Carter, member of the board of 
governor* of she Jewish Agency and honorary 
chairman of ihc board of governor' of Tel 
Aviv University, and Mrs. Carter, to attend 
the Assembly or the Jewish Agency. 

Waller Cicnstochawski. chairman of the 
Zionist Federation or Venezuela, who 
rescheduled his arrival so that he could par- 
ticipate in the funeral of Faye Schenk, 
member of the WZO Executive. 

Eric Graus. president of Hcrut-Haizohar in 
Great Britain, with his wife and mother, to at- 
tend the Jewish Agency Assembly, the Zionist 
General Council session and Herut-Hatzohar 
World Executive consultations. 


Rivka Aaronsohn 
laid to rest 

ZICHRON YA’ACOV (iiim). — 
More than 1,000 people, led by 
Prime Minister Menachem Begin, 
yesterday attended the funeral here 
of Rivka Aaronsohn. of the famed 
family of World War I anti-Turkish 
Nili spy ring, who died on Saturday, 
aged 89. 

. All the town's shops closed dur- 
ing the funeral procession between 
4.30 and 6 p.m. 

Prime Minister Begin, who ar- 
rived by helicopter, walked part of 
the way. and for a time helped carry 
the coffin. The premier, who 
delivered the eulogy, stressed the 
deceased's noble character and her 
love of Eretz Yisrael. 

The funeral was attended by 
veterans or the Hagana, the 1ZL and 
Lchi, as well as by descendants of 
Ihe Nili members. 


tor was obliged to await parliamen- 
tary ratification. 

In the four and a half months 
since ratification, however, the 
public sector in Egypt has not begun 
trading with Israel. 

As a result of this policy by the 
Egyptian authorities, it emerged, 
the private sector bought only SI2 
million worth of goods from Israeli 
exporters in 1980. This year’s final 
figure is expected to be under S25m. 

Egyptian exporters have offered 
very few items to potential buyers 
here. Oil is the only significant in- 
coming product. 

The balance of trade is 
overwhelmingly in Egypt's favour, 
since it sells Israel two million tons 
of oil annually at a price aT around 
$600 m. 

One example of the ad- 
ministrative barriers due to have 
been swept away by normalization 
is the Egyptian permission to one 
bank only lo open letters of credit 
with Israeli exporters — the Suez 
Canal Bank. When Israeli exporters 
approached other Egyptian banks, 
they came up against a blank wall. 
In some cases, the explanation was 
that the banks' ties with the Arab 
world would suffer if they handled 
Israeli transfers. This, too, con- 
stitutes a violation of the annexes to 
Camp David. 

Normalization of tourism is far 
from having been achieved, with the 
flow basically one way only — from 
Israel to Egypt. Some 3(1000 Israelis 
toured Egypt in 1980 and this year's 
figure will be higher. But in the two 
years since tourism was permitted, 
only 1.500 Egyptians have come 


visit Israel. In comparison, Egyp- 
tians who visit other countries have 
no trouble. The embassy of one ma- 
jor European country in Cairo is 
known to issue an average of 30,000 
visas monthly and the visa appli- 
cants only have to call beforehand 
at one Egyptian department, not 
four, to get clearance. 

Although the Camp David agree- 
ment bars hostile propaganda, in so 
many words, Israel constantly has to 
complain about attacks in the news 
media, some of which are not 
devoid of an anti-Semitic tinge. Last 
month. Foreign Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir complained sharply about 
this to his counterpart in Cairo. 

The annex covering cultural ex- 
changes is a dead leLter. During the 
Cairo book fair in January this year, 
the Israeli books on view were 
eagerly snapped up, and two more 
consignments were shipped to fill 
the shelves. After the fair, Egyptian 
agents enquired about importing 
popular titles, and the Israeli agents 
quoted terms. A few weeks later, 
the Egyptian agents reported that 
permission to buy books was denied 
them by the authorities.- 

Israeli students, including 
Moslem Arabs, who wanted to 
register for university in Egypt were 
turned down. 

The youth exchange agreed upon 
in October 1980 between Sadat and 
President Yitzhak Navon was being 
worked out in final detail, to be 
implemented this summer, when the 
Egyptians called off the project. 
Their grounds — the Israeli raid on 
the Baghdad nuclear reactor. 


By LEA LEVA VI 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — A series to teach 
adults spoken Arabic, with actor 
Shaike Ophir as the “teacher," is 
being prepared by Educational TV 
and will be broadcast once a week 
at 8 p.m. beginning October 27. At a 
press conference here yesterday, 
Ya’acov Lorberbattm, ’dlredtdf. "of 
E^ationarTV^fd'ihis "series’ and 


Similar cme 'b^J^eff^'ecL for 
Broadcast to 'tlhe sclidols. 'are part of 
an effort to help foster good rela- 
tions between Jews and Arabs in 
Israel. 

Another new series shown to the 
reporters deals with the recent 
history of Israel. “In other 
countries, children learn about their 
recent past from their parents and 
grandparents," producer Hana 
Naaman explained. “Here in Israel, 
where the parents may have come 
as immigrants, this is less feasible. 
We tried to find a way to make 
history real for the children and 
what we hit upon is a combination 
of dramatization and dialogues 
between the young actors where 
events are explained." 

Sesame Street will also be coming 
to Israel this year, with the help of a 
$750,000 grant from the Rev son 
Foundation, a co-production has 
been worked out including some 










Sharon meets two 
West Bank leaders 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Defence Minister Ariel. Sharon 
met with at lead" ?wo West Bank 
leaders last week, well-informed 
sources confirmed yesterday, but 
their identities and any details of the 
meetings were kept a closely 
guarded secret. 

Sharon did not meet with 
Bethlehem Mayor Elias Freij, as 
was originally speculated, although 
Freij knew that the other meetings 
jbad taken place. 

The minister, who- announced 
that he would meet with Palestinian 
personalities soon after taking of- 
fice, is said to have met the two' 
leadens in the King David Hotel in 
i Jerusalem last Thursday. 

Yesterday Nablus mayor Bassam 
Shak’a met the local military gover- 
nor for the first time . ih several 
months. There was speculation that . 
this might be related to a planned 
meeting with Sharon. 

SUBSIDY CUTS 

# J tC mitin td from ftp dm) - . 

Sadan daimed that the Treasury. 
\vouid like to give, exporters more 
credit, but cannot do so because 
such a large quantity of money 
would be put into circulation if the 
level remains as high as it has been. 
Sadan hopes to meet today with a 
delegation of exporters, to hear 
their problems first hand. . 


jllcy on credit as 


Shaike Ophir 

clips from the original Sesame Street 
children's programme, but mostly 
Israeli material reflecting local 
culture, places, plants and people. 

A new' series for children aged 
two-to-four, Nice Butterfly, will deal ■ 
with concepts in the child’s every- , 
day environment, whDe the series 
Rainbow will acquaint older 
children with the Jewish calendar. 

Lorberbaum poihted out that 
Educational TV is now in the throes 
of transition from black and white 
to colour, and within the next year 
all programmes will be produced in 
colour. 


200 UJA mission members arrive today 


noted that fr ee credit win be 
restricted drastically, compared lo 
the moderate curbs being imposed 
on directed credit to . exporters* 
Such a policy wili actually, reduce 
imports and help exports, contrary 
to the exporters’ claims, , and 
improve the balance of payments, 
he said. 

Gafny indicated he will remain 
steadfast in not retracting the cut- 
back in export credit, now that the 
Bank of Israel’s plan has received 
"cabinet and Treasury backing. He 
also confessed that the policy will 
reduce export profitability, and 
gave a 2 per cent figure, but said 
that the .government could offer 
compensation in the form of help in 
penetrating" new markets. 

But meanwhile, the industrialists 
are threatening to cancel their par- 
ticipation and that of their factories 
in various special events designed to 
further : exports, such as Fashion 
Week, going on now. 


RABBIS 

< C 9 TltllWk.lt tarn png* <we) t 

“authority" must be set up at* 
rabbinical supervision to look 
this 1 * cemetery" area, Goren ay 
and to supervise any excavations 

it. 

Archeologists dismissed the- 
ideas, saying that if they w< 
implemented, the rabbinate wot ■* 
have gained; ail it has soug 
“'These' are not pre-conditio: * 
these are the rabbis’ goals," s 
one observer. 

On Wednesday, the Knesset \ 
hold a special session to discuss i 
City of David excavations disp 
(story page 2). Prime Minis 
Menachem Begin at yesterda - 
cabinet session appealed to. 
ministers and all MKs when tl. 
speak to “remember to respect - 
chief rabbis." But Deputy ptf 
Minister Simha Ehrlich laid ' 
blame for the crisis at the feet of 
two chief rabbis, "especially one 
them.” 

Speaking of the planned meet 
of the Supreme Rabbinical Cour 
on Wednesday, Goren yerten 
told The Jerusalem Post that "I \ 
not face them with an accomplish 
facL.ni tell them to reach whate 
decision they reach as if 1 and Ra! 

Ovadia Yosef had not delivered ■ 
halachic ruling.” Goren said 
would probably ask the council 
summon all the country's rabbis t 
meeting in Hechal Shlomo n 
week to determine a joint sta 
regarding the excavations. 

Significantly, the government' 
still not asked the attomey-genen 
office to give an "opinion" ab« — 
the chief rabbis’ halachic ruling,''"'""^ 
about who in the country has ,*■» 
authority and means to determ r i ! l^ 
what is a “Jewish cemetery.” 

The proposal to turn to i 
attorney-general’s office was rat r 
last week by Interior Minister Yc 
Burg, while he was filling in for 4 
-then vacationing educari 
minister. But Hammer apparet 
wants to find a Solution to the r 
pute without a determination by f 
attorney-general, which he belie* 
could only go against one or otl 
of the two sides and might w 
serve to sharpen rather than so 
the dispute. 

A Natorei Karta source si 
yesterday that there win beam 
sive demonstration of ulti 
orthodox Jews against the exca’ 
dons outside the Israeli consulate 
New York City. “We will also try 
stop work in Area G” today said t 
source. 

AJC dialogue 
opens today 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Some of the leading econom 

and - gov ernmental- experts of tsnv - 

rand the U.S. will attend the 17th ar 

dialogue tTw^Amerid ~ . 
Hn^l'Congrek^hd& l su6jcci » 
be Problems of Economic Product# 
in the two, countries. . .. 

The dialogue, which begins tod' 1 
at the Van Leer Jerusalem Found 
tion, will have a lecture^ by Howa 
Squadron, president of the - AJCaf 
chairman of the President 
Conference, on A_ Global Perspecdv 
Other speakers will" include Prc 
Henry Rosovsky of Harvar- 
fonner MK Stef Wertheimer ai 
Prof. Haim Barkai. 

The dialogue concludes < 
Thursday with a luncheon amf: 
sumgiing up by Squadron. 


CLINICS. — Kupat Holim in t - - 
Galilee has opened a once-wed.- t - 
eye- doctor service in its Ret 
clinic in Tiberias. And - 
gynecologist will be serving in r 
Galilee Haizor clinic and in t 
clinic in the Druse village of M’r " 
where a new pharmacy has 
been- opened. 


m 


Kiryat Gat bomb found French S61Z6 1,750 Of tldshish 


KIRYAT GAT (Itim). — A large 
bomb in a nylon bag was discovered 
here yesterday morning and ex- 
ploded harmlessly by a police sap- 
per. saving the commercial centre 
here from a potential disaster. 

The explosive was found - by a 
local shop-owner. About 30 
suspects were picked up by police 
for questioning. 


BREST (UPI). — Customs 
authorities said they have seized 
1,750 kilograms of drugs worth an 
estimated 35 million francs ($5.£m.) 
aboard a British-registered yacht off 
Brittany in what they called the 
largest single drug capture in 
France: 

Jean Laurier, deputy director of 
customs services in Nantes, said 


; To Dalia and Ron Finkel 

Heartiest Congratulations 

on the bi rth o f your son. 

A J Management and staff of 

^ J Reshef/GYT-Overland 


that the authorities have arrested 
two West Germans, each aged 45, 
who they said sailed the drug-laden 
ship, registered in Falmouth, to a 
North European country. 

Laurier said lhat the 18.5 meLre 
ship. Conquest III, was searched by 
customs officials on Friday when it 
was being tossed by high seas and 
appeared in trouble off Ushant 
Island. Customs officials first dis- 
covered a load of- 250 kg. of hashish 
in I -kg. packs in the hold. 

Taken into BresL harbour, the 
bout was thoroughly searched and 
the authorities found the rest of the 
drug shipment cuncealed in hollow 
parts of the wooden-hull boat. 4 

The two Germans will be brought 
before a Brest judge today, officials 
.said. They •’did not identify them 
further. 


By JUDY SIEGEL 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
About 200 top United Jewish Ap- 
peal donors and their spouses will 
arrive in Jerusalem, today for the 
1981 Prime Minister’s Mission, 
which kicks off the 1982 UJA cam- 
paign in the U.S. 

The four-day mission begins of- 
ficially tonight at the Jerusalem 
Hilton Hotel, where the donors will 
have dinner with President Yitzhak 
Navon. Tomorrow they will tour 
several high-technology industries, 
including Scitex and Motorola, and 
go to Tel Aviv for workshops with 
Israeli businessmen, followed by a 


Zionist Council lauds 
aid halt for dropouts 

The Zionist Council in Israel has 
welcomed the Jewish Agency : s 
decision lo cut off aid to Soviet 
Jewish emigrants who do not come 
to Israel, calling the move "an out- 
standingly Zionist step." 

Council chairman Arye Tzimouki. 
told a press conference ih Jerusalem 
yesterday that the council would 
present a motion at the next 
meeting of the Zionist Executive 
calling upon U.S. Jewish leaders to 
halt all aid Lo the so-called 
“dropouts." The press conference 
was held lo mark the iOlh anniver- 
sary of the Zionist Council. 

“Israeli youth has the desire to in- 
volve itself in many and various 
volunteer activities, but must have 
the appropriate challenges placed 
before it." Tzimouki said, explain- 
ing the council’s reason for ex- 
istence. He noted, that 60,000 
schoolchildren participated in 580 
study days on Zionism last year and 
said the council expects even 
greater activity in the coming 
school year. 


tour of Ramie to see progress on 
Project Renewal. 

. The Americans will fly oh 
Wednesday to an air base in Israel 
for briefings, and then they will be 
the first civilian group to see Uvda, 
the new Negev airbase built under 
the Camp David agreement. 

On Thursday, the participants 
will return lo Jerusalem and visit 
Joint Distribution Committee pro- 
jects in the Kiryat Hayovel quarter. 
They will also visit Yad Vashem and 
meet with. Jewish Agency officials. 
Thursday night’s closing dinner at 
the Knesset will be addressed by 
Prime Minister Menachem Begin. 


AWACS DEAL 

(Continued from page -ate) 

weapons in Israel or by signing a 
mutual defence pact with it. 

Asked about these reports, Haig 
replied: "I suppose that one can 
suggest such courses of action. But 
my experience with the government 
or Israel and its leadership is that 
they are not "going to be bought off 
with respect to their concerns by 
goodies that we might offer to 
enhance their own capabilities. 

* "! think their concerns are under- 
standable. 1 think that in the period 
ahead it is our responsibility to ex- 
plain to them why this system is not 
going to 1 be an unacceptable risk to 
their security because after all,. we 
have obligations to- Israel and if 
wouldn’t be in America's interest to 
provide -a potential aggressor with a 
capability which would aggravate 
our owrr ability to fulfil our own 
responsibilities. So we are not gofng' 
to do that." 


SCHOLARSHIPS. — The govern- 
ment has given scholarships worlh- 
1S600-800 lo 57 Druse students who 
will study in universities or other in- 
stitutions of higher learning in- the 
coming academic year, 


j . I deeply mourn the passing of 

FAYE SCHENK b"T 

\ a dedicated and' devoted Zionist .- . 
a very dear colleague on the WIZO Executive 
- I and. express my hea rtfelt" condolences " 
to -the family , and American Hadassah 

Raya Jaglom - 

;r ~\ President, . ■; 

Women’s International Zionist Organization 



s' .'.. We regret to announce. the death of .. 

.-our dear mother, sister and sister-in-law 

BELLA RAVDIN 

who passed away after a. long illness. 

The funeral will take place on Tuesday. August 25. 1981. ■- 
We. will meet. at the main gate of Kfar Samir cemetery. Haifa : i^. 
ii.30 a.m. 

. • . . T* 1 ® Bereaved FamifyS^i^ 

_ Please abstain from condolence, visits. 


I regret to -announce, in deepest- grief, the "untimely passing of my '* 
beloved wife and fife companion 

HENYA ;; ■ 

' ' {daughter, of Sarah: and YFsraei Aharoni-Ehrenburg) 

The fijnerai ieave at 5 p.m. today from our home. 

.49 Rehov Anshei EJreshh. Hod Hasharon IKfar Madar) 

. Husband: Shaul Tiger 


. fa duap sw row; ihe ifeath in Cape Town Of Our beloved 

r - mortwr.gtahdmotherand BfMf ftrandmofhsr 


'-t* ^ 


JENNY SWIEL 


Minani. and Menty SilbowiU and Family. Cape town . • -j 
Cyul and Qieila Swiei and Famrfy Jerusalem 
.Rita tmd Alec Chadowiu and Family. Jerusalem 
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1 to avoid strike September 1 





eachers upset by funds to Aguda 



77 West Bankers arrested 
at Nazareth work camp 


By LEA LEVAV1 
Jerusalem Post Reporter . 

AVIV. — Children in Agudal' 
Ts independent educational 
i are getting severs] times 

■ government funds per pupil 
children in the state and state 
•jus schools, according .to 
Jrut Teachers Union secretary 

■ n Abramson. He said Agudat 
-.1 got a budget of IS700 minion 
sir schools. 

-■amson said at a press con r 

■ e yesterday that the teachers 
Accept this, particularly when 
. ' leaching hours have been 

uted because of budget cuts, 
lot a question of whether or 
.tachers are fired," -he said. 
,i question of whether pupils 
□ntinue to get as good an' 
ion, including such subjects 
" music or crafts which are the 

.» go." 

.. teachers also expressed the 
hat it wouldn't be necessary 
ry out their threat of a two- 
. irike on September l,the first 
school. It was reported that 
are being made, together 
ie Ministry of Education, to 
e the 10 per cent pay hike to 
' per cent of the teachers who 
yet' received it. The increase 
;reed upon at the end pf the 
:hooi year. 

amson pointed out that 


graduates of teachers colleges and 
university teacher training program- 
mes aren't getting job* this year 
because of the budget cuts. If the 
trend continues,- he warned there 
wiH be fewer students training to be 
teachers, arid in a few years there 
will be a shortage of licensed 
teachers. 

Joint committees of the teachers 
unions and the government are be- 
ing formed to negotiate over several 
issues. Abramson said. He hinted 
that: these issues, if not resolved, 
could cause strikes and sanctions 
after December 31 when the 
teachers' promise to maintain in- 
dustrial quiet. will no longer be 
binding. 

One issue is a salary scale. 
Abramson believes that by 
providing for upgrading of teachers 
between wage agreements, the an- 
nual or biannual confrontation over 
teachers' salaries can be avoided. 

Another- issue is working condi- 
tions.- l Tm not saying there aren't ■ 
some schools where die. conditions 
are ' excellent," he said. “But in 
many schools, teachers have to talk 
to pupils in the hallway because 
there's no. room for that purpose — 
not to mention a room where the 
teachers can spend their free 
periods." 

Abramson emphasized that the 
Histadrut Teachers Union, despite 


its public image of being concerned 
only about teachers salaries, is just 
us concerned about educational is- 
sues.- 

Another programme threatened 
by the contract freeze is Tehila, the 
adult education programme for in- 
dividuals who lack an elemental 
education. Abramson said parents' 
education, or lack of it, affects their 
children's abilities and attitudes in 
the classroom. Though the threat 
was not repeated, the teachers had 
decided lust week to hold partial 
strikes in the schools where Tehila 
classes were formerly given, if the 
classes aren't resumed. 

"Anywhere where there’s a se- 
cond shift we simply won't teach." 
Abramson said. "The ministry has 
promised there won't be a second 
shift but we keep hearing rumours 
that in certain towns (he local 
authority doesn't have ariough class- 
room space.7] 

-Abramson mentioned several 
areas in which the union, in 
cooperation’ with the ministry, 
wants to focus this year Zionist 
education (including field trips to 
settlements) Jewish education (with 
emphasis on holidays as a key to 
past and present), environment and 
traffic safety. 

The union is pleased that a Knes- 
set ceremony on August 31 will 
launch the new school year. 


‘Beauty and the Beast’ performed at Alyn 


NEW immigrant Jean-Bernard 
MoraJi is directing a musical 
production of the play Beauty and 
the Beast — an unusual and 
demanding tusk because the eight 
young adult actors are patients at 
Jerusalem's Alyn Orthopedic 
Hospital and Rehabilitation Centre. 
The play is based on the French film 
by Jean Cocteau, La Belle el la Beie. 
and the lyrics and text were adopted 
to the Hebrew by two patients at the 
hospital. 


Morali. who had directed several 
stage performances and short films 
in France before coming on aliya. is 
doing the job os u volunteer. 

The fair, tale was chosen, not 
specifically to appeal to children, 
but for its universal message — that 
physical ugliness can have its own 
inner beauty. The first performance 
was held for Alyn stafT and patients; 
another performance will be tomor- 
row night. 



Scene from Beaut v and the Beast 


By JEFFREY HELLER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
NAZARETH. — Police yesterday 
arrested 77 West Bank Arabs for 
spending the night in Israel at a 
work camp of 4,000 volunteers 
organized by the municipality here. 

The Arabs were transported to 
Jenin, where they will be charged 
with sleeping over in Israel without 
a permit, police said. The permits 
are required for residents of the ter- 
ritories in Israel between I and 5 
a.m. 

The mass arrest was the first 
reported clampdown on West Bank 
Arabs following the announcement 
two weeks ago by Defence Minister 
Ariel Sharon of a liberalization 
policy in the administered ter- 
ritories. 

Those arresLed in the 1 a_m. raid 
on the Nazareth cultural centre 
were part of the 2,000 Israeli Arabs, 
1,500 West Bank Palestinians and 
500 Israeli Jews who began four 
days of road construction and 
municipal clean-up work in 
Nazareth last Thursday. 

It was the sixth annual work camp 
in the city, a municipal spokesman 
said. He explained that the project 
helps get work done that Nazareth's 
annual government-allocated 
budget, cannot cover. 

But it also serves as a meeting 
place for Israelis and Palestinians, 


and a forum at which grievances 
against the government are voiced. 

Nazareth Mayor Tawfik Zayyad, 
for example, in an interview last 
week with UP! about the camp, ac- 
cused the government of a dis- 
criminatory policy in allocating 
funds to his predominantly Chris- 
tian Arab town. He said Nazareth 
receives only 20 per cent of the 
budget a similarly sized Jewish city 
gets. 

West Bank volunteers said the 
camp also serves as an expression of 
their refusal to accept a government 
policy they view as discriminating 
against Israeli Arabs. 

Israeli Jews at the camp said they 
were there to promote Arab-Jewish 
solidarity and to help Nazareth get 
its maintenance work done. 

Criticizing the arrests. MK 
Mohammed Watad (Alignment- 
Mapam) yesterday said they con- 
tradicted the “new spirit" declared 
by Sharon. In a letter to the 
minister, Watad asked why “the 
defence forces have shown no in-* 
itiative in dealing with the hundreds 
of thousands of Palestinian workers 
from the territories whq have slept 
in sub-human accommodations in 
Israel, but were so quick to arrest 
participants in a constructive, 
volunteer project held under the 
auspices of a legitimate Israeli 
body." 


» room for 2 Dead Sea canals, expert says TH ^* d d “ cing a f t h weddi H ngs a s * ys f Yosef Seamen end coal strike 


iy ARYEH WOLMAN 
.era salern Post Reporter 
. Jordanian plan to build a 
Sea Canal for hydro- 
:iiy generation — as dis- 
.. to 1 a UN energy conference 
,-eek in Nairobi — makes 
mic sense, according to 
Ministry officials who at- 
. the sessions. But this will not 
Israel goes ahead with its 
00 million canal project, ap- 
by the cabinet last August. 
T Bar-Gur, director of the 
y’s planning and policy divi- 
‘ laid yesterday that either 
y could undermine the 
tic viability of the other's 
by going ahead with its own. 
> because only a limited 
. of water can be allowed to' 
down the cliffs into the 
' ea to generate hydro-electric 
Otherwise, the level of the 
~e will rise too high and flood 
..- rrounding potash works, 
and nature reserves. 
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VIICHAL YUDELMAN 
ni salem Post Reporter 

/IV. — A man and a youth’ 
g held here on suspicion of 
he kidnapping of a I6-year- 
last week and trying to ex- 
ney from her parents and 
id. A police hunt for and 
of the "kidnappers” was 
in secrecy until yesterday, 
sources said. 

Monday, soldier Sammy 
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While Israel plans to build a canal 
from the Mediterranean across the 
Negev to the Dead Sea, the route 
proposed in the Jordanian scheme is 
from the Gulf of Eilat to Sdom. Bar- 
Gur said that although the Jorda- 
nian route is longer — 190 
kilometres instead of 80 — it in- 
volves much less tunnelling than its 
Israeli counterpart. On the other 
hand, more precaution's against 
earthquakes would have to be taken 
on the J ordanian route, which pas- 
ses through the Syrio-African Rift, 
he said. 

He pointed out that a committee 
headed by MK Professor Yuval 
Ne'eman had checked the Arava 
rbute, as well Os other alternatives, 
before recommendeing the aza 
Strip-Negev-Arad route, which was 
accepted by the government. 

"But- 1 don't think there's much 
difference between the cost of the 
two routes,” Bar-Gur said. He ad- 
ded that, in principle, there should 
be no -objection to adopting the 


Arava route if by this means 
cooperation with Jordan could be 
won. 

According to Jordanian es- 
timates. their scheme would cost 
$8 50m. and would generate about 
330,000 kilowatts of electricity. The 
Israeli scheme envisages the genera- 
tion of up to 700,000 kilowatts. 

- Bar-Gur said that although 
Jordan's current peak demand for, 
electricity is small — apparently less 
than one per cent of Israel's — 
rapid growth is forecast. This could 
still make worthwhile a long-term 
.electricity project which would 
come to fruition only in the next 
decade. 

But there were no hints of possi- 
ble cooperation at the Nairobi con- 
ference. The Jordanian delegates 
refused to speak to their Israeli 
counterparts, and, with the other 
Arab states, forced through a 
resolution condemning the Israeli 
scheme. 


THE RECENT practice of having 
mixed dancing between men and 
women at weddings has been 
castigated by Sephardi Chief Rabbi 
Ovadia Yosef, who requested that 
his appeal be posted on all wedding 
halls. 

Such a practice is "strictly forbid- 
den." he asserted, “and whoever 
violates it — or even watches mixed 


dancing — is guilty of an unpar- 
donable sin." 

The wedding ceremony in 
Judaism, continued the rabbi, is a 
source of holiness and inspiration 
that is desecrated by mixed dancing. 
Only if there is a divider separating 
men and women, he added, may 
women dance with other women. 


Israeli lawyer elected at Brazil conference 

LAWYER Yitzhak Nenner of Israel grass at Sao Paolo, Brazil. 


LAWYER Yitzhak Nenner of Israel 
has been elected vice-president of 
the World Peace Through Law- 
organization for Asia and Australia 
at the organization's recent con- 


The congress ended on Saturday 
after adopting several resolutions 
tabled by the Israeli delegates. 


Diamond market seen reviving soon 



By SHLOMO MAOZ 
Post Economic Reporter 
Diamond business experts are 
predicting a revival of the world 
market, perhaps as soon as next 
month. Industry and Trade Ministry 
Director-General Yoram Ziv said 


the continuing crisis in the branch, 
the government does not intend to 
grant credit to the local diamond in- 
dustry similar to that given other 
businesses. Even after the market 
revives, he added, continuing 
restrictions can be expected in loans 
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yesterday. Several. Israeli banks given the diamond merchants.. , 
have reportedly JsuOered severe Ids- • explained that the diamond 
ses iri equity lately as diamonds they ;rnarket crisis has been continuing 


Perett, 19, of Hetzliya, received an 
anonymous telephone call at his 
. military base somewhere in the 
centre of the country. The caller 
told Peretz that his girlfriend, also 
from Herzliya, had been kidnapped 
and would only be released for a 
ransom .of IS 10,000. The caller 
hinted that, the girl would be 
harmed if the money were not 
produced. 

At first, police did not take 
Peretz's complaint seriously, 
because the “kidnapper" called the 
girl's boyfriend before calling her 
parents, and because the sum 
demanded was not very high. They 
also learned that the girl had disap- 
peared after quarrelling with Peretz, 
police sources said. 

But when they found that the girl 
had disappeared a day earlier, they 
tapped the phones of those involved 
and sent detectives to watch 
Peretz’s base and the homes of the 
girl's parents and relatives. 

The anonymous caller 
telephoned Peretz’s base and the 
girl's parents several times that day 
arid the next. By Tuesday, police 
had traced the calls as coming from 
Safad, and meanwhile,, a meeting 
.was set for the town's central bus 
station. The soldier went there, but 
without the money. 

Meanwhile, two police detectives 
and Herzliya police commander 
Rav-Pakad Yair Yitzhaki, disguised 


Haifa’s Dado beach 
wins first prize 

HAIFA. — The municipal Dado 
Beach, named for the late Rav Aluf 
David (Dado) Elazar, has been 
awarded first place in the consumer 
magazine What 's Worth Buying June 
issue. 

The. beaches were judged ac- 
cording to the variety of thpir ser- 
vices and facilities, level of 
maintenance and general impres- 
sions. 


as civ 0 guards, were already on the 
scene. Suddenly they noticed the 
“kidnapped" girl, whom they 
recognized from photographs,, ac- 
companied by a young man, who 
later turned out to be Moshe 
Buchans, 23, of Safad. 

The detectives confronted the 
two and arrested them minutes 
before the soldier arrived. After 
their interrogation, another Safad 
youth was arrested, and police say 
he confessed to having made the 
phone calls. 

It was learned that the girl, who is 
known for her “wild" imagination, 
went to Safad where she met the 
two suspects. She told them that she 
-was the daughter of a millionaire 
from Herzliya Pituah, and the three 
concocted the kidnapping stoiy. 

The suspects were taken to the 
Herzliya police station, and the fol- 
lowing day brought to Tel Aviv 
Magistrates* Court where the youth 
was remanded for 10 days and 
Bucharis for six days. The girl was 
sent for medical observation. 


held in security for loans to 
merchants dropped drastically in 
value. 

Despite (he optimistic forecasts, 
coming from the U.S. and from the 
European-centred diamond syn- 
dicate. Ziv stressed that because of 


since early 1979, and tied it to 
economic developments in the U.S., 
such as the recession there and the 
high interest rate policy adopted 
subsequently by President Ronald 
Reagan. This caused diamond 
dealers to let their inventories 
shrink, and forced prices down. 


By YA'ACOV FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. — The seamen's unions 
last night called off their week-long 
strike over the unloading of coal 
after a H ist ad rut- sponsored agree- 
ment was reached on their pay de- 
mands. But the shipping companies 
fear that the settlement only marks 
the “end of the first round." 

Unloading of 62,000 tons of coal 
from Australia, which arrived 10 
days ago on the Trans-03 Company 
owned bulk carrier, Irene, is to start 
this morning off Hadera. The ship- 
ment is for the new coal-fired power 
station near Hadera. 

At yesterday's meeting between 
the unions, the company and the 
president of the Shipping Com- 
panies Association. under the chair- 
manship of Yisrael Kessar of the 
Histadrut trades union department, 
the company agreed to pay an in- 
crement to the crew of the Irene “in 
view of the special conditions on the 
Australia-Israel coal hauling run." . 

The increments are to range from 
5100 to 5350 -per month for each 
man. 

The agreement wifl have no bear- 
ing on the seamen's wage contract, 
and will remain in force until next 
year's contract with the companies 


“which is to include a coal clause." 

Companies Association president 
Shlomo Erel said last night he 
regretted that Trans-Oil had given 
in after the week-long strike and the 
assoc iution will object to the agree- 
ment serving as a precedent. “For 
that reason it was very important for 
us that the increment be exactly- 
defined." he said. 

Nevertheless, Erel feared that this 
was “only the end of the first 
round" and that the seamen would 
demand similar bonuses for coal 
hauling on the South African line. 

Trans-Oil intends to operate only 
the Irene on the Australian run. 

Next month the Nulra is due with 
coal from South Africa. The ship 
belongs to a government-owned 
firm, the Tanker Services Company. 

The secretary of the Marine Of- 
ficers Union, Captain Yeshayahu 
Groman. said last night that the set- 
tlement was what they had asked for 
originally, and he regretted that 
they had to strike for a week to get 
it. 

He said the union would certainly 
demand bonuses for the South 
Africa coal run as well, although a 
relatively smaller one. He said it 
would press the shipping companies 
for a special coaJ clause with extra 
benefits in their 1982 contract. 


Two arrested in Golan for incitement 


Dutch flag to bloom in Jerusalem 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
The principal pro-Israeli group in 
the Netherlands will use “flower- 
power” this winter to protest the 
move of the Netherlands Embassy 
to Tel Aviv from Jerusalem last 
year. 

The group, called the Israel Com- 

DR1VING. — The Transport and 
Tourism Ministries are sponsoring 
an information project to encourage 
polite treatment of tourists and 
polite driving on the country's 
highways. Also involved is the Taxi 
Owners Association. 


mittee — Holland. wOl soon send a 
gift of 100,000 Dutch bulbs io 
J erusalem for the fourth year run- 
ning. 

It has planned part of the flower 
layout to represent the flag of the 
Netherlands which once fluttered 
over the embassy in the capital. 

The bulbs — tulips, hyacinths and 
narcissi — will be planted in Oc- 
tober in the Liberty Bell Garden for 
(lowering in March and April. 

Rob Brandenburg, group 
secretary* made arrangements for 
the shipment with the Jerusalem 
municipal authorities yesterday. 


By YOEL DAR 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
MAJDAL SHAMS. -- Two local 
residents were recently arrested on 
suspicion of inciting against the ac- 
ceptance of Israeli citizenship by 
Golan Druse. The suspects are 
members of one of the most promi- 
nent- Druse clans on the Golan 
Heights. 

More than 10 persons have been 
arrested on incitement charges over 
the past several months, although 
most have been released. Military 
authorities are to decide by the 
beginning of next week whether to 
extend the administrative detention 
of five Druse still held for incite- 
ment against the state. 

Druse religious leaders last week 


decided to cancel the annual 
pilgrimage ceremony at the tomb of 
Nabi Yafouri in the northern Golan. 
Since 1967 Israeli and Golan Druse 
have held the festive ceremony in 
the presence of Israeli government 
officials, after the government 
financed the renovation of the holy 
site. No reason was given for the 
cancellation of the ceremony. 

Rakah. Israel's Communist parly, 
has sought to capitalize on the re- 
cent unrest among Golan Heights 
Druse by establishing closer rela- 
tions with secular and religious 
Druse leaders. Tawfik Zayyad, 
Nazareth's communist mayor, said 
last week his party supports "the 
struggle of the Golan Druse against 
the Israeli occupation." 
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Soviets warn allies on Polish unrest 


MOSCOW. — The Soviet Union 
hus told its East Bloc allies that 
strict adherence to Mascow-style 
Marxism and tight internal conrtrol 
are required to prevent troubles like 
those or Poland affecting their 
countries. 

- The message was set out clearly 
in a report by the Soviet Politburo, 
the Communist Party's inner 
cabinet, on a recent round of 
meetings between Kremlin chief 
Leonid Brezhnev and seven allied 
party leaders. 

The report, front-paged by Soviet 
newspapers yesterday, formally ex- 
pressed approval of Brezhnev's 
talks and indicated that the Polish 
crisis had figured prominently in 
them. Brezhnev met the leaders of 
East Germany. Hungary. 
Rumania. Czechoslovakia. Bulgaria 
and Mongolia, as well as Polish 
party chief Sianislaw Kama, during 
the past month at his holiday retreat 
near Yalta. 

The report said Poland is con- 
fronted with "acute crisis 
phenomena” and the Polish trou- 
bles are impeding the advancement 
of socialism in general. 

In Warsaw. Polish shoppers. 


already accustomed to bare grocery 
shelves and empty butcher shops, 
were told yesterday that they can 
expect at least another “three or 
four years of austerity." The grim 
prediction came as the latest in a 
series of depressing economic an- 
nouncements by the state-run radio. 

The government said last Friday 
that it will begin an economic 
reform plan on September 1 by 
quadrupling the price of bread and 
doubling the price of flour. Bread 
prices are so unrealistically low that 
they help destabilize the economy, 
and it is cheaper for farmers to feed 
animals bread than to give them 
grain. The price is 4 zloty (IS 1.60) 
per 800-gram loaf. 

The wording of the Politburo 
report indicates that Moscow feels 
Poland's problems could have been 
avoided if there had been closer 
links between the party and citizens 
and if authorities had moved quick- 
ly agai nsl the Solidarity trade union 
in the days of its infancy. 

The Soviet leadership was also 
apparently telling its allies that they 
should not run up a debt with the 
West like the 527 billion owed by 
Poland. 


After Brezhnev’s informal sum- 
mit with Kunia and Polish Prime 
Minister Wojcicch Jaruzelski on 
August 14. the Kremlin announced 
it would postpone repayment until 
1986 of more than $4 billion in 
credits it is owed by Poland. 

The Politburo report also at- 
tacked western powers, particularly 
the U.S.. for trying to bring pressure 
to bear on socialist countries by 
heightening international tension. 
The report cites as examples of such 
pressure NATO's decision to station 
new U.S. rockets in Europe, 
Washington's decision to make the 
neutron warhead and “interference 
in the internal affairs of other 
states." 

Although it called for a “perma- 
nent constructive dialogue" 
between East and West, a reduction 
in the level of military confronta- 
tion. and development of East-West 
relations on the principles of 
peaceful coexistence, the report 
also cautioned: 

"The socialist countries have 
everything necessary at their dis- 
posal to defend their vital interests 
and will do everythning necessary in 
this respect.” (Reuter, UP!) 


8 arrested in U.S, neo-Nazi demonstration 


DETROIT (AP). — Rocks were 
thrown during a short confrontation 
at a neo-Nazi rally Saturday before 
police ordered the group to leave 
because a crowd of counter- 
demonstrators was in a “violent 
mood." police said. 

Eight people were arrested in the 
10 or 15 minutes that members of 


the S.S. Action Group confronted 
demonstrators in Kennedy Square, 
but no injuries were reported. 


“It was immediately evident that 
we couldn't ensure the public 
safety, so I ordered them (the S.S. 
Action Group) to leave,” police 
chief Jerome Miller said. 


Bangladesh gunmen seize ammunition 


DACCA. Bangladesh |UPI>. — 
Gunmen suspected of belonging to 
a new Marxist guerrilla organization 
ambushed police and seized rifles in 
two attacks last week, authorities 
said yesterday. 

Twelve armed men travelling on a 
passenger ferry near Dacca 


on 


Saturday attacked police guards 
and grabbed six automatic rifles and 
ammunition and money from other 
passengers. 

About 80 kilometres away, 
gunmen raided a police forest out- 
post and snatched two rifles and 
ammunition, authorities said. 


U.S. releases 56 
Iranian protesters 


OTISVILLE, New York (AP). — 
Fifty-six Iranians were freed from a 
federal prison on Saturday night 
after a last snag holding up their 
release was resolved by immigration 
authorities, prison officials said. 

The 56 men were among 67 Ira- 
nians arrested on August 5 in 
Englewood, New Jersey, after 
neighbours complained that they 
lived in one house and some slept in 
cars. 


HARVEST. — More than 17,000 
soldiers have been sent to help save 
the spring wheat harvest in flooded 
fields in China's northeastern 
Heilongjiang Province where 
machines can't reach, the official 
Xinhua news agency reported 
yesterday. 


Typhoon kills 
14 in Japan 


TOKYO (Reuter). — A powerful 
typhoon hit central and northern 
Japan yesterday, killing at least 14 
persons and leaving nearly 14,000 
homeless, police said. 

Typhoon Thud, the worst to 
strike Japan's industrial heartland in 
two years, also caused widespread 
disruption to land, sea and air traffic 
and flooded 7,400 acres (29,600 
dunams) of farm land. 

The typhoon, with winds up to 
126 kilometres an hour, brought 
more than 50 centimetres of rain to 
many areas, weathermen said. The 
rains triggered more than 230 
landslides and disrupted roads at 
nearly 300 places. 

Police said 86 bridges were swept 
away by swollen rivers, and 
floodwaters inundated more than 
3,000 houses and covered 7,400 
acres of farm land. 


Libya, Ethiopia, South Yemen sign pact 


BEIRUT (Reuter). — Libya, 
Ethiopia and South Yemen have 
agreed to establish a joint defence 
council to coordinate military 
cooperation between the three pro* 
Soviet states, according to a 
magazine report published yester- 
day. 


lenge a growing U.S. • military 
presence in the Indian Ocean and 
the Persian Gulf. 

Few details of what bad been 
agreed at the meeting have 
emerged. Bin Al-Moukif Al-Arabi 
yesterday published what tt said 
were the main points.- 


Yemen 24.000 men under arms, at 
cording to the London-based Intei 
national Institute for Straicgi 
Studies. 


The pro-Libyan weekly AMfoukif It said they -had decided on 
Al-Arabi said this was decided at last “military co-ordination in ali fields 
week's summit in Aden of the to combat, activity by imperialist, 
leaders of the three countries, who Zionist and reactionary .dreks." 
signed a treaty of friendship and Ethiopia is the - biggest military 
cooperation.. power of the three states; with 

The meeting inaugurated 'a pro- 230,000 men in its armed forces. 


The magazine : quoted sourci 
dose to die summit as saying Lib) 
'would grant Ethiopia a loan of S 4 { 
‘ million to help its development p« 
■ jects. . 


The three states agreed on suj 
port for the Palestinian cause and ; 
reject American military bases 
the horn of Africa, the Arabii 
peninsula and North Africa, ti 


Moscow alliance designed to' chal- • Libya has 53,000 men and South magazine added.. 


World War IPs 
‘James Bond’ dies 


OPIO, France (Reuter). — Dusko 
Popov, a World War 11 spy thought 
to have been the model for Ian 
Fleming's fictional. secret agent 
James Bond, has died at die age of 
69, his family said yesterday. 

The Yugoslav-born Popov, code- 
named Tricycle when he became a 
British agent in 1940, was recruited 
by German army intelligence the 
same year. He passed Nazi secrets 
to Britain and gave false informa- 
tion to Berlin. 

In mid- 194 1, when he warned that 
Japan had plans to attack the US. 
Navy base at Pearl Harbour, the 
idea was rejected as improbable by 
the U.S. The attack took place that 
December. 

In 1944 be helped persuade the 
German high command that the ex- 
pected allied invasion would crane 
in the extreme north of France, thus 
diverting several divisions - away 
from the eventual landing spot in 
Normandy. 


Weinberger denies 
neutrons discussed 


LONDON (AP). - U,S. Defence 
Secretary Caspar Weinberger left 
London yesterday denying reports 
that he discussed the storage of 
neutron bombs in Europe during ids 
three-day visit here. 

Britain's liberal newspaper The 
Guardian had reported that the main 
purpose of Weinberger’s visit was to 
urge British Defence Secretary 
John Nott to seek deployment of 
the weapon with the British army of 
the Rhine Rationed in West Ger- 
many. 

The British Defence Ministry 
said Weinberger and Nott discussed 
NATO defence matters but that 
Weinberger had hot approached 
Britain in any way regarding 
- deployment of neutron bombs. 

The 1 U:S. embassy here declined 
all comment on the matter. 


Kirkpatrick in India 

NEW DELHI (UPI). — US. Am- 
bassador to the UN Jeane 
Kirkpafrick arrived here yesterday 
for two days of talks with Indian 
government officials on bilateral 
and regional issues. 

Kirkpatrick, who holds a cabinet 
seat, is the first senior member of 
President Ronald Reagan's ad- 
ministration to visit India. 
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What is a Consumer 
Report survey? 


Bv Esther Shalev 


It is said in the Talmud that "a 
handsome woman, a handsome 
abode, and handsome 
appurtenances" broaden a man's 
mind. If we examine the woman's 
stand, we vvi: 1 probably reach the 
conclusion tbac a handsome 
kitchen, suitably equipped, has the 
same effect! It may annoy the 
feminists, but it's a proven fact: 
women spend a great deal of their 
time in the kitchen, and their 
appb'ances are thus of the highest 
importance. When I speak of 
kitchen appliances, I refer to the 
electrical ones, and, first and 
foremost, the refrigerator. Modern 
refrigerators are a product of 
advanced technology graced by 
styling and finish, which make the 
appliance a 'genuine piece of 
furniture, one which no modem 
family can do without. 

One does not buy a refrigerator 
as a casual thought or a passing 
whim. The purchase is generally 
preceded by lengthy market 
research during which we ask, 
examine, get advice. Only after 
thinking it over carefully do we 
buy. 

Market research ,is rather 
difficult in Israel because objective 
opinion, based on a product's 
every facet, is still hard to come 
by. In the U.S.A., on the other 
hand, well developed consumer 
cansciousnes makes things easier. 
They have Consumer Reports. 
featured in the magazine of a 
consumers' association. They form 
their Shulhan Aruch. and they 
don't buy without consulting iL 


Saving electricity 


In American tests, the American' 
Whirlpool Corporation's 
refrigerators were chosen as a 
' selected product*’ and thus 
ranked first in the survey (for the 
second year running). The highly 
regarded Israeli company. Crystal, 
Imports these refrigerators. The 
company started importing them 
only after having examined their 
suitability for Israeli conditions. 


• Whirlpool (Crystal! — 
first in American 
consumers' survey. 

• What else does Crystal 
offer? 

Many of the reasons for their 
‘ selection, cited in the above report, 
indicate that Whirlpool 
refrigerators are designed with 
several features likely to interest 
the Israeli consumer. Most 
important among them: 

A. Low electricity consumption 
compared with other 
refrigerators, resulting in their 
being most economical (a 
feature worthwhile to the 
individual consumer and 
beneficial to the country's 
energy situation). 

B. Extremely low number of 
faults — a Whirlpool 
characteristic cited as such In 
the American report. Many of 
us have experience in this area; 
a refrigerator which does not 
break down — which simply 
functions as it should — is a 
godsend! 

Those in the know also mention 
the Whirlpool refrigerator's high 
capacity relative to outside 
dimensions — their sides are very 
thin. And the door seal has been 
improved. They always stay at the 
set temperature, thanks to an 
exclusive Whirlpool innovation. 
The fridges are made of porcelain- 
faced steel sheet, which is 
completely scratch -resistant, and 
the walls are especially easy to 
clean and do not absorb odours! 

The shelves are movable and 
can be positioned to suit the 
family's changing needs. 

We haven't yet mentioned that 
Whirlpool refrigerators — 
designed on the no-frost system, of 
course — come in 2- and 3-door 
models, and a side-by-side 
version. Pride of the line is a model 
in one of whose doors is a special 
compartment with outside access, 
for storage of drinks and similar 
often-used ''light” items, thus 
eliminating the need to open the’ 
refrigerator when these items are 
required. 

Whirlpool design, finish and 
colours make their refrigerators 
into appliances, the like of which 



such a "crop" of nominations, 
testifying to the quality of 
appliances marketed by Crystal. 

Some statistics: Crystal has 
marketed 180,000 washing 
machines over the years. 
Assuming that each machine has 
washed an average of ten 
kilograms of laundry per week, 40 
kg. per month and 500 kg. per 
year — it turns out that Crystal 
marketed washing machines have 
laundered, thus far, nearly a 
‘ • billion kilograms of laundry. One 

i 1'V- ■ deanlmess. '. 

Crystal also market freezers 
and dishwashers, ali of superb 
quality and superior finish. 


After Sales Service 


Crystal's Whirlpool — number one in America, now in Israel, too 

concern presently markets 
"Crystal Super Lord," "Crystal 


has not previously been seen in 
Israel. 

There’s no need to acquaint the 
Israeli consumer with Crystal. The 
range of home appliances they 
market is the best indicator . of 
their reputation. Their product 
line features the "Crystal 
Westpoint" refrigerator, which is 
now in great demand for its 
sophistication in construction and 
styling. It is constructed of strong, 
durable materials, and has been 
tested in conditions of extreme 
heat and humidity, beyond those 
found in Israel. 

Crystal washing machines are a 
success story unto themselves. The 


Lord,” "Crystal Lady,” and 
"Crystal Grand Lady” — all 
known, famous and popular. 
Crystal was recently awarded the 
1981 Outstanding Trader award, 
in a poll conducted under the 
auspices of the Ministry of 
Industry, Commerce and Tourism 
(poll taken by Haifa University, 
Applied Social Science Co.) this 
being Crystal's fourth such- 
□omination. In addition to this 
esteemed award. Crystal has 
thrice been nominated ,f Best Buy" • 
(1978-1981). Only Crystal 
washing machines have reaped 


It's impossible to wind up this 
brief survey without -mentioning 
Crystal service, which, in the 
opinion of Mr. Friedman, the 
company’s Managing Director, 
has been pivotal in the firm’s 
success. Crystal's fundamental 
recognition of its obligation to the 
customer who has placed his/her 
faith in it guides it throughout, 
especially those in the service 
department. 

The Israeli public, 
unfortunately accustomed to 
customer maltreatment, has 
expressed its. exceptional 
satisfaction with Crystal service in 
the hundreds of letters of 
appreciation, constantly reaching 
the management. Indeed, the 
company believes that its link with 
the customer only begins at the 
moment of purchase, and does not 
end there — the case with many 
companies. Hundreds of 
appreciative customers have noted 
the speedy response to calls arid 
die high level of expertise and 
courtesy of Crystal technicians. 
Many of us, no doubt, have seen 
Crystal's "fine at .the "Man and his. 
Environment” exhibition, and 
come away impressed with its 
quality. Those who haven't yet 
been to Crystal's sales and -display 
showrooms, are invited to do so: 


Displays of Crystal re fr i g er a tors at the following shops: 

Tel Aviv: Crystal Showrooms, 40 Rehov Geula (coiner 52 Rehov 
Allenby), Tel. 03-657262. 

Tel Aviv: Michael Akilov, "Salon Allenby 1 13" 1 1 3 Rehov Allenby, 
Tel. 03-615902. 

Jaffa: Lebel, 29 Sderot Yerushalayim, Tel. 03-825608. 

Holon: Salon Savoy, 77 Rehov Sokolow, Tel 03-882588 
Fetab Tikva: Radio Oron, 10 Rehov Haim Ozer, Tel. 33-913940, 
display in hall. 

Netanya: Moshe Bar, Supergas, 26 Rehov Weizmaxm, Tel. 
053 23132; 36 Herzl St. 

Haifa: Traklin Hashmal, Zilberstein, 25 Rehov Hanevi'im, Tel. 
04-667016, 664910. 

Jerusalem: Lior, 23 Rehoy Shammai, Tel. 02-221022. Shir, 117 
Jaffa Road. Tel. 02-246402 

Beersheba: Salon Hanesi'im showrooms. Beit Rassco, Tel. 
057-77969. 

Nazareth: Srouji, 56 Paul VI St., Tel. 065-54677 
Bat Yam: Salon Tzameret, 40 Rehov Rothschild, Tel. 03-861282. 
Rishon Lezion: Salon Tomer, 22 Rehov Herzl, Tel. 03-995772. 
Ramla: Esther Universal, Sderot Herzl, Tel. 054-23077 
Beit Shemesh: Steinberg, Commercial Centre, Tel. 02-911220. 






The popular Crystal Westpoint — 
sophistication in construction design. 


Crystal Grand Lady and Crystal Super 
Lord, two sought, after washing machine 
models, with Crystal'* s upe rb service. 


2 hijacked Poles ask asylum 


WEST BERLIN (Reuter). — Two 
of the passengers, aboard a Polish 
Lot Airlines plane hijacked to West 
Berlin oh Saturday took advantage 
of the hijacking to request political 
asylum in West Berlin, it was 
reported yesterday. 

West Berlin security chief 
Manfred Kittlaus identified the two 
as a 19-year-old plumber and a 22- 
year-old cstr mechanic. 

The 36 other passengers and four 
crew members flew to Warsaw in 
the plane early yesterday. 

The plane, a Soviet-built Antonov 
24, was hijacked on a domestic 
flight from Wroclaw to Warsaw. 
The hijacker, identified- as. Jerzy 
Dygas, a 25-year-old Warsaw mes- 


senger, brandished a rusty, defusr 
World War II hand grenade at tl 
pilot and forced him to land at ti 
Tempelhof US, military airfield 
West Berlin Saturday night 

Dygas told authorities that he h; 
been banned from leaving Polai 
after a previous unsuccessful i 
tempt to flee to the West. Dyg 
said he was dissatisfied with tl 
political situation in the country ai 
saw no other way of leaving. 

Dygas was remanded in cusioc 
by a West Berlin magistrate yeste 
day on charges of air piracy. Th 
charge normally carries a mini mu 
.five-year prison term but only 
minimum of one year if a con 
decides there were mitigating ci 
cu instances. 


Allies block pretest to Pretoria 


PARIS (UPI). — France gave up at- 
tempts to organize a western protest 
against South Africa’s deportation 
of squatters from Cape Town’s sub- 
urb of Nyanga to Transkei because 
of the opposition of some allies, the 
Foreign Ministry confirmed yester- 
day. 

Ministry officials said that the in- 
itiative was -given up because of 
“the reticence of some, countries" 
represented in Pretoria. The 


The Foreign Ministry ha' 
refused to specify which nations h: 
torpedoed the French initiative. 

(The Johannesburg Sunday Tim 
yesterday said that Britain and We 
Germany also opposed tt 
proposal.) 

South African police forces we 
reported to have rounded up son 
2,000 ^uatters last Wednesday at 
shipped about half of them ov, 
their protest to ' the homeland 
Transkei. Sornh African auihoriti- 
were reported to be planning 


Washington Post newspaper yester- 
day claimed (hat the U.S. was- in- 
strumental in blocking the French . deport other Nyanga squatters fat 
Embassy's effort to protest police this year to. Ciskei, anothi 
action against the African squatters, homeland being set up by Pretori 


War clouds concern convalescing pope 


CASTEL GANDOLFO, Italy (AP). 
— .Pope John Paul IT yesterday ex- 
pressed concern over the threat of 
war in an apparent reference to the 
dogfight between American and Li- 
byan warplanes over the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. 

In his noon message and Messing 
to more than . 20,000 at his vacation, 
-villa, -h cjx*> -tbes. pojw; did not 
specifically * mention Wednesday's 


on the horizon of the life c 
humanity- that evoke in any way th 
threat of war... there is bom in th 
hearts of all men of good will, eve 
more fervently, the desire for peau 
a desire capable of overcoming th 
menace of war and destruction, 
the pontiff said. 


The pope spoke in a strong voice 
His face appeared to have regains 


air battle. But he referred toftgns of colour at the end of his fix 

* ■ ..... week of' convalescence fro 


‘mr these 


war that have appeared 
days.” 

“Each time, as unfortunately it 
happens in these days, signs appear 


gunshot wounds suffered in an a 
sanitation attempt in St Peter 
Square on May, 13. 


104 bodies recovered from Taiwan air wreck 


SANYI, Taiwan (AP). — Rescue 
workers yesterday again combed 
die wreckage from Taiwan's worst 
air disaster, trying to find the last of 
i 10 bodies strewn across this 
remote mountain area when a 
domestic airliner exploded at 6,705 
metres on Saturday morning. 


Police said they had recovere 
104 bodies by early yesterday, to 
had been unable to find the othi 
six. Workers were using bulldoze 
and small cranes to shift larj 
pieces of the Boeing 737. 

There was still no information ; 
to the cause of the explosion. 



Giants win tight finish 


in a National League game, on 
Saturday, Larry Herndon’s single 
drove in the winning run and Jack 
Clark homered. arid scored twice as 
the San Francisco Giants edged the 
Chicago Cubs 2 t1. 

In the American League, Britt 
Bums threw a four-hitter and Greg 
Luzinski and Chet Lemon hit solo 
home runs as the Chicago White 
Sox blanked Toronto 84).. Three 
Yankee pitchers' — Rick .Reuse hel, 
Rudy May and George Frazier — - 
combined to blank Kansas Chy. 5-0 
as Bucky Dent hit a two-rah homer. 

Dave Kingman smashed a grand 
slam home run in. the eighth inning. 


sending the New York Mets to a 7 
victory over the Cincinnati Rec 


SATURDAY’S GAMES 
Philadelphia 8,- Houston 4 
San Francisco 2, Chicago 1 
Montreal 5-1, Atlanta 4-9 
New York 7* Cincinnati 4 
San Diego 7, Pittsburgh 6 
Los Angeles 3, St. Louis 2 
Detroit 2, Texas 0 
New York 5, Kansas City 0 
Chicago 8 r -Toronto 0 
Oakland 2, Baltimore 0 
Milwaukee 4, Minnesota 3, 10 ir 
California 3, Cleveland 2, 10 ins. 
Boston 5^ Seattle 3 


Gooch, Gower go V 

LONDON (Reuter): — Graham 
Gooch and David Gower, regarded 
as ' the cornerstones of England's 
batting before the cricket Test 
series against Australia began, were 
dropped- yesterday from the team 
for the sixth and final Test starting 
on Thursday at the. OvaL . . 

- Neither. Gooch nor Gower has 
produced the heroic achievements 
predicted for them ’ this summer. . 
They make way Tor Wayne Larkins 
and Paul Parker. Both are certain to 
come back into the reckoning; 
however, when. England s^ect their 
team to tour India this ’winter. 

Also back In the skle; after mfesiug 
the fifth Test at Manchester, when 


Lewis in ATP final 


MASON, Ohio (AP). — Chris Lev 
of New Zealand became the Iat< .. 
of the many giant-killers of the l 
few tennis tournaments — he bt . 
Stan Smith 6-7, 7-6, 6-3 in the set * 
final of the $200,000 ATP Tourr 
ment here/ He will now play Jo 
McEnroe in the final. McEnr 
scored a comparatively easy vietc 
over Raul Ramirez, 7-6, 6-1, in t . 
other semifinal. 

The New Zealander saved 
Fewer than five match points in 
duel with Smith, which lasted 1 


minutes. It was the most import; 
win of Lewis' career, as he I 


never before reached so importar 
final. He is ranked 70. 


England clinched •; victory in the 
Ashes series by going.3-1 ahead, is. . . “fve won quite a few maid 

coming from behind," Lewis s 
after the game, “mainly becaus 
am. in good/ shape. I've got c« 


fast bowler Chris Old. 

U.S. oa&wims USSR 


fidence to go the distance.’ 


it** 


^MOSCOW (Reuter). — ..American 
Craig .Beardsley trimmed .one-fifth 
of a second off his world 200 m. but- 
terfly record, when he . docked one 
minuie.'58.01 seconds in the. USSR- 
US/ swimming international in 
Kiev over the last three days. . 

The. Amcricans-Co'mpleiely .... 

'dominated the pooL Both the mep *' Ith a ‘6-under par total of < 
and theiwmen from" theUS.were : YSSeKtoy. West -German Bemhi ’ 
far superior to their. hanger, and Ireland’s Eamo. 
nents. .The US. w<m by 203 points ~ Darc y l »ed for second place ch: 
fo v J4L - stroke behind. ■ v - 


Wefskopf the winner 

yORKi England (Reuter). 
American Tom Weiskopf shot 
fourth roirnd 69 to. win the Y« 
International . Golf. ■ Toumanu 
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U.S; Sends Libya 
And the World a 
Forceful Message 

Although aides allowed him a fall 
night's rest before telling him that 
American planes had shot down two 
Libyan jet fighters,- President Rea- 
gan probably would not have regret- 
ted the lost sleep. Last week’s dog- 
fight over the Mediterranean was a 
far less complicated and much more 
successful show of force thyn the last 
acknowledged combat incident in- 
volving' American forces, the rescue 
of the Mayaguez from Cambodian pi- 
rates in 1975. 

Forty-one American servicemen, 
died in the rescue — rwo more than 
the merchant ship's crew — and 
President Ford was criticized for fail- 
ing to exhaust diplomatic avenues be- 
fore resorting to force. No American 
widows were made last week; ' the 
Pentagon proudly released the nam es 
and photographs of the four Navy offi- 
cers who manned the two F-14 jets. 
They were to appear at a news confer- 
ence in Italy tommorrow. 

The American planes, the Adminisp 
trau on said, brought down the two 
Soviet-supplied SU-22's with heat- 
seeking missiles after a Libyan plane 
had hied first. Libya conceded its 
losses but said its planes downed an 
American F-1+, which Washington 
denied. 

While the Administration insisted 
the Libyan attack was unprovoked, 
the possibility of such an engagement 
was clearly anticipated when officials 


& 


<^.- T 


President Reagan aboard the carrier 
Constellation last week, 

decided to extend naval maneuvers 
into an area where Libya claims 
sovereignty. And .while the Adminis- 
tration denied a news magazine re- 
port of an American plot to overthrow 
Coi. Muamraar el-Qaddafi, relations 
with the Libyan leader have hardly 
been cordial. Asked last week if he 
would be sorry to see Colonel Qaddafi 
fall, President Reagan said "diplo- 
macy would not have me answer.that 
question." 

The Administration early on sin- 
gled out Libya as a supporter of "in- 
ternational terrorism.” In May, it 
closed the Libyan Embassy in Wash- 
ington after an attempt, apparently 
Libyan-financed, was made to kill a 
Libyandissident living in Colorado. ■ 

President Reagan said last week's 
entry into waters claimed by Libya, 
but considered international by the 
United States and many other na- 
tions, was intended to uphold the 
generally accepted boundaries. 

This was no isolated lesson in inter- 
national law, however. M$. Reagan, 
oo a visit to the carrier Constellation 
which had been previously scheduled, 
used the occasion to evoke his vision 
of American power. "Let friend and 
foe alike know America has the mus- 
cle to back up its words,” he odd the 
earriercrew. 

American allies mostly cheered the 
incident but some were ambivalent 
about its larger policy implications. A 
Madrid newspaper, Diario 16, cap- 
tured the conflicting feelings, saying, 
"While Carter's excessive weaknes s 
was a threat to Western stability, the 
whole world now. Teels insecure, after 
Reagan ‘s show of strength." 

The Supply Side 
On the Down Side 

Having successfully slid the growth 
of Federal spending into reverse with 
barely the clanging of a Congres- 
sional gear, the ReaganWhite House 
last week started grappling with how 
to put a heavier foot on the accelera- 
tor. As the President's denials that his 
economic revitalization program is 
not up to speed made clear, it is not a 
com fortable exercise. 

"We are not changing air ideas 
about the deficit at all,” Mr. Reagan 
said after meeting with his economic 
advisers — and after White House 
aides gave conflicting assessments of 


bow much more in the red than the • 
presently projected $415 billion 1982 
will be. , 

The White House is uncomfortable 
partly because even the admission 
that a bigger deficit is contemplated 
. could help make a bigger deficit hap- 

. pen. One reason interest rates have 
, ; stayed up is that Wall Street credit 
marketeers, doubting the ' Reagan ' 

’ program will bring the deficit down, 
keep them there. And the higher in- 
~ terest rates, the slower the economy 
, (the gross national product for the 
' second quarter was reported last 
week to have dipped at an annual rale 
[ of 2.4 percent}; the slower the econ- 
' omy, the lower Federal tax revenues 
and thus the bigger the Federal defi- 
j cit. (Questions and answers on cut- 
' ting waste and fraud, pages. ) 

. The discomfort also comes from the . - 

_ . fact that for the defense-minded Rea- 
" gan Administration the choices are 
' . very hard. With the 1982 budget due to 
, be finally approved in seven weeks, 
the focus is on '83 and *84. and $30 bil- 
lion and $44 billion of new cuts respec- 
tively p> to get the campaign-promised 
balanced budget. That means going 
into Social Security, the only area in 
which the Adminst ration has been 
‘ ' bloodied, or further into Medicare — 
or into defense, set to rise by $1.5 tril- 
[ lion in the next five years. One report 
had Mr. Reagan's economic advisers 
advising shaving military spending 
1 $10 billion to $20 billion a year. (De- 

Tense spending limits may be built 
into the system, page 4.) 

There is also the politically dicey 
issue of how the military dollars are 
to be spent. With the $106 billion deci- 
sion on how to deploy the MX missile 
and whether to build the B-l bomber 
still hanging fire, Mr. Resgap also 
met last week with key Congressmen 
on military appropriations. They 
argued strongly against Defense Sec- 
retary Caspar W. Weinberger's pro- 
posed airborne MX. and for the earth- 
bound version that is offensive to Mr. 

■ ' Reagan’s Important Western support- 
ers. Administration officials said that 
Mr. Reagan, despite his former at- 
tacks on the landbasing mode theCar- 
. ter White House designed, is now 
leaning toward a trimmed-down ver- 
sion of it. partly for reasons of cost. 

He is said to have sent Mr. Weinber- 
ger back to the drawing board to give 
the scheme a Reagan overlay. 

OPEC Gives Up, 

ot ^nr’-dhfffig' fiie* 1 Wind" edo^omlc 
slump that their precipitous price in- 
creases helped bring about. Sheik 
Ahmed Zaki ’Yamani of Saudi Arabia 
has been trying to teach his oil-ex- . “ 

porting colleagues about market eco- 
nomics. Last week at Geneva, OPEC 
came close — within $1 per barrel — 
r to getting the message, but other 
views prevailed and after five days of 
stormy debate, the oil ministers dis- 
persed as they had come, in disarray. 
They were still unable to get back to a 
unified price standard. 

Sheik Yamani's point — underlined 
. by $32-a- barrel Saudi oil, the lowest 
price charged by a member of the Or- 
ganization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries — was that greed would 
eventually hurt the cartel and harm 
its customers in the West, speeding 
conservation and the switch to non- 
OPEC energy sources. 

Nigeria, no longer able' to get $40 a 
barrel and reportedly within months 
of exhausting its foreign exchange re- 
serves, had called last week's meet- 
ing. . Saudi Arabia offered a new 
standard — $34 — with up to $3 in sur- 
charges for special quality crude such 
as Nigeria's. But Venezuela, whose 
$36-a-barrel oil has kept on selling, 
balked at any compromise below $35 

- and there was no agreement. 

"We are entering into quicksand," 
OPEC President Sobroto of Indonesia 
warned, as ministers telephoned 
Saudi royalty to urge reversal of 
Sheik Yamani’s instructions. No luck 
on that. But the Saudis did agree to 
cut production by 10 percent for Sep- 
tember and to keep their $32 price 
through 1982. That should somewhat 
relieve the oil glut, which Sheik _ 
Yamani has said he engineered 
mostly as a learning tool for recalci- 
trant pupils. Gasoline prices in the 
United States — already soft — may 

- decline a few more cents. 
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In a Pinch, 
Qaddafi Can 
Rely Mostly 
On Himself 


By JOHN K1FNER 

BEIRUT, LEBANON 
^^OL. Muamraar el-Qaddafi was struck un- 
characteristically speechless for a time 
. last week after. American F-14'S, in one 
'.jiniivne Jpo Libyan jets— al id wi th*' 

them, some 6f the colonel's claim to be theebam- 
pionofthe ArSSSktlbn'and defier of the Wesr J **" 

He waited three days after the incident to make 
reference to it in public, but threatened no specific 
retaliation. He warned instead that Libya was pre- 
pared to defend its territorial waters even if so 
doing would start "a third world war." In such a 
conflict, he added, Libya could call on its numer- 
ous friends around the world for support. 

Although Colonel Qaddafi was speaking from 
the capita] of Ethiopia, with which be had just con- 
cluded a friendship pact that also included another 
Soviet client, Southern Yemen, there was little evi- 
dence that other nations were eager id spring to 
Libya's defense. 

In North and Central Africa, Libya’s interven- 
tion in Chad in December crystallized anxiety and 
hostility toward Colonel Qaddafi, who has long 
spoken of forging a confederation of Saharan 
states to stretch from the Sudan to Senegal. 

Even in the Arab world, reaction to the Libyajv 
American dogfight was generally muted, pointing 
to Libya's somewhat isolated position. There was 
lip-service paid to Arab unity. Leftist elements 
and a number of newspapers picked up the Libyan 
cry that the incident was ah act of "international 
terrorism." But, given the flamboyant level of 
rhetoric that usually applies in this part of the 
world — especially when a slight by America is 
perceived— the verbiage was fairly downbeat. In- 
deed, the Beirut leftist daily, As-Safir, saw fit to 
condemn what It called "America's friends" in the 
Middle East for their initial silence. 

Other Would-Be Nassers 

The colonel has made no seem of his ambition 
to fifl the void in leadership in the Arab world left 
by the death of his idol, Gamal Abdel Nasser. But 
other Arab states are run by strongmen with simi- 
lar. ambitions, who also enjoy seeing their por- 
traits planted all over public places and who have 
an understandable tack of enthusiasm for the colo- 
neTs vision. 

To those outside Libya, Colonel Qaddafi’s some- 
times mystical ways, the unstructured govern- 
ment of his Socialist People’s Libyan Arab Jama- 
hiriya, or state of the masses, his international ad- 
venturism in supporting farflung guerrilla groups 
and his "universal theory*’ of Islamic socialism 
expounded in Ms Green Book appear eccentric, if 
not bizarre. Among Libyans, there are reports of 
growing opposition,’ which Colonel Qaddafi has 
sought to combat by, among other things, dis- 
patching hit squads to exile communities in the 
Middle East, Europe and the United States. 

Arab reaction — or Jack of It — to last week’s 
dogfight, was notable for the divisions it under- 
lined. Saudi Arabia, which broke relations with 
Libya last year, waited until yesterday to take 
part in a collective condemnation of the United 
States for an act verging on “cowboy politics;" the 
statement was issued by a council of six conserva- 
tive Persian Gulf states. Iraq took 48 hours toissne 
a low-key condemnation. Jordan was silent, al- 
though Amman's leading paper called the incident 
"a unique form of piracy previously only carried 
out by organized cr iminal gangs.” Syrian radio re- 
ported that Damascus was ready "to cany out its 
national obligations toward sister Libya," without 
specifying what that might entail. Iran urged 
Libya "not to shrink” from confrontation with the 
Great Satan, though its anti-imperialist creden- 
tials were tarnished when diplomatic sources con- 
firmed that Teheran had bought military spare 


Risk of success 
gives pause in 
Poland 
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CoLMuammir el-Qaddafi H 

parts for its war against Iraq from that H 
lesser Satan, Israel. Ml 

Palestinian guerrillas, who receive S 

finanriiii support and, la tel y, sophist!- Kjjj 

cated Soviet-made arms from Libya, Ht 
voiced the strongest expressions of out- |jB 
rage. In Beirut, Yasir Arafat said his 11 
Palestine Liberation Organization and Hjl 

its Lebanese leftist allies wire ready to 
provide Libya with as many men as it 
wanted to help fight American "aggres- ESI] 
Sion.” The Marxist Democratic Front for’ Hj 
the Liberation of Palestine called for the », ! 

unleashing of "the oil weapon.” gw 

But Colonel Qaddafi seemed in no posi- H 

tion to invoke a boycott. Ninety-nine per- 
cent of Libyan revenue comes from oil 
exports, 40 percent of Which go to the I Kg 

United States. And in a time of world- H 

wide glut, the oil weapon would certainly Irei 

be blunted. mm 

Arabs Fear a Precedent 9 

(In fact, American oil company offi- M 

rials conceded that they would be happy BB 
to drop Libya’s high-priced chided which ” M 
curremly supplies only about 5 percent of MB 

United States needs. Representatives of' H 
oil companies operating in Libya said, 
however, that they had received assur- SB 
ances that Libya would not retaliate Ifi 
against them for the downing of the j»| 

planes. Most members of the American h 
community of 1,500 in Libya stayed put, R 
although Exxon evacuated dependents of §S] 

its employees and the State Department ■■ 
advised all Americans there to leave.) 

Despite the muted reaction, there was HjaH 
widespread unease apparent in the Arab 
world over what was seen as an open 
provocation on the part of the United 
States in sending the Sixth Fleet into Libyan- 
claimed waters. The worries were all the more 
acute because the clash came immediately after 
the Reagan Administration allowed delivery of 16 
advanced jet fighters to Israel, which had been 
held up after the Israeli air strikes on an Iraqi nu- 
clear reactor and a densely populated Beirut 
neighborhood. 

The release of the pUnes was seen as unab a sh ed 
confirmation of unlimited support for Israel, 
particularly since a promised inquiry into whether 
there had been a violation of sales terms, limiting 
the use of American weapons to defensive pur- 
poses, did not materialize. Following the clash 
over the Mediterranean, the respected Beirut 
daily An Nahar asked in an editorial if something 
more serious was in the offing, "namely Israel’s 
occupation of Lebanon to oust the Palestinian com- 
mandos.” 

One immediate result of the incident appeared 
to be a further polarization In the Arab world, with 
a drawing together of the Soviet-leaning states of 
the so-called Steadfastness and Confrontation 
Front: Libya, Syria, South Yemen and the Pales- 


ETHIOPIA ~ 


What Libya has done 
for and to fits neighbors 

Weston Sahara. Libya backs one 
faction of the Polisario guerrilla move- 
ment. putting it at odds with both Moroc- 
co. which has controlled most of the 
phosphate-rich territory since 1975, 
and with Algeria, which backs another 
guerrilla faction. 

Tunisia. Libyan-trained commandos 
attack mining town of Gafsa in 1 980. 

Egypt. Libyans fight five-day border 
war with Egypt in 1 977. 

Chad. After nearly a decade of sup- 
port for Moslem faction in Chad's long 
civil war. Qaddafi sends 2,500 troops to 
occupy the capital, Ndjamena, late last 
year. 

Sudan. President Gaels'* al-Nimeiry 
accuses Qaddafi of trying to topple him 
in 1976. 

Uganda Libyan "Islamic legion- 
naires” try unsuccessfully to save the 
regime of Idi Amin. 1 979. 

Ethiopia and Southern Yemen. Qad- 
dafi, who once supportea Ertrean 
rebels in Ethiopia, signs friendship pact 
with these pro-Soviet nations l3St week. 

Sawfl Arabia. Breaks ties with Libya 
last year aftepQ&ddati charges Saudi 
holy sites are under U.S < ecu pah on." 

Syria. Agrees to merge w;in Goya. 

1 980. but hasn't lollowed through. 

Iraq. Libya sides with non-Arab 
Iran against Iraq in their war. 

Lebanon. Libya's long history of inter- 
vention includes supplying Palestinians 
with Soviet arms. 


line Liberation Organization. The dogfight look 
place while Colonel Qaddafi was in South Yemen, 
concluding the pact with Aden and Addis Ababa to 
oppose Western interests in the P.ed Sea area. This 
polarization could force Arab states to choose be- 
tween the rival superpowers as guarantors of their 
security, creating further instablity in the region. 

But Soviet relations with Colonel Qaddafi, who 
has reportedly bought about $12 biilion worth of 
East-bloc weapons — paying cash — appear to be 
somewhat more wary than is generally believed. 
The messianic Libyan brand of Moslem funda- 
mentalism is difficult to control, and the Soviet 
Union has resisted Libyan requests for consulates 
in its Central Asian republics. Nor was the colonel 
much of a hit on his last visit to Moscow in April 
when he told his hosts they should withdraw from 
Afghanistan and that Poland should be free. 

Ln times of stress in the past, Colonel Qaddafi 
has retired to the desert of his origins, to meditate 
and brood in a simple Bedouin rent. Libya's next 
move will probably have to wait until he emerges 
and the only prediction that can be made is that its 
leader will be as unpredictable as ever. 


Tripoli’s oil connections 

Chief importers Of Libyan oil (in thousands of barrels per day) 
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United States 
West Germany 


Spain • 

France 

Greece 

Turkey 

Japan 

Austria 

Switzerland 
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For Two Days, 
Poland Doesn’t 
Read All About It 

Solidarity would be the first to 
agree with Lenin that a newspaper 
“is not merely a collective propagan- 
dist and collective agitator; it is also 
a collective organizer." Poland’s in- 
dependent union is demanding regu- 
lar access to state-run newspapers,' 
radio and television and an end to 
their anti-Solidarity commentary. 
Newspaper printers struck for two 
days last week to back up those de- 
mands. 

The strike was widely effective. In 
Warsaw, a fraction of the regular 
press run of the Communist Party 
and armed forces dailies was printed 
on military presses, but deliverers 
and vendors refused to handle the 
papers. The militancy of the Warsaw 
printers was such that 70 percent of 
them voted to continue the strike. 
They went back to work at the urging 
of Lech Walesa and other national 
union leaders, but gave them three 
weeks to win concessions from the 
Government. Negotiations are sched- 
uled to begin this week, but Mr. 
Walesa predicted that another con- 
frontation over the issue was ‘’inevi- 
table." In the northern city of Olsz- 
tyn. Solidarity printers defied the na- 
tional union ?r.d yesterday.re.fused to 
print the loca; Communist paper for 
the fourth consecutive day. 1 • 

The strike ended a brief interval of 
labor peace that began when Soli- 
darity called for a moratorium on 
food shortage protests until after the 
union's congress in October. The 
printers’ action also elicited un- 
favorable ccmmentary in the Soviet 
press. Izvestia accused Solidarity of 
moving towa:d seizing state power. 
Noting increasing food shortages, it 
said, "Poland is staring catastrophe 
in the face." 

The alarmist tone contrasted with 
the conciliatory reception accorded 
Stanislaw Kania when the Polish 
party leader visited the Soviet Union 
last weekend. The Soviet regime 
agreed to defer repayment of Po- 
land's Soviet debt until at least 1988. 
That should help Poland face its West- 
ern creditors at a meeting in Paris 
Sept. 9. 

The disclosure last week that Po- 
land had invited a representative of 
the International Monetary Fund to 
the meeting heightened speculation 
that Poland will seek to rejoin the 
fund to receive long-term assistance. 
Rumania is currently its only Soviet- 
bloc member. 

Sentenced to 
The Gallows 

Without blinking, the same legal 
system that regards Bobby Tsotsobe 
as a citizen of the black "homeland” 
of Transkei found him guilty of trea- 
son to white South Africa. He was sen- 
tenced last week to hang, along with 
two other members of the outlawed 
African National Congress. 

Mr. Tsotobe was convicted of at- 
tacking a police station and being in- 
volved in several bombings. Johannes 
Shabangu threw a grenade at an of- 
fice that administers black townships 
near Johannesburg. David Moisi took 
part in an explosion that destroyed 
fuel storage tanks at a coal-to-gas 
conversion plant. 

No guerrilla has yet been executed 
for an attack in which there was no 
loss of life— there was none in the in- 
cidents for which the three were con- 
victed — but security officials have 
been trying to establish such a prece- 
dent. The three men sentenced last 
week are expected to appeal. Three 
other condemned A.N.C. members 
are waiting for their appeals to be 
argued. 

Perhaps the best measure of the vi- 
ability of South African homelands is 
what blacks will endure to escape 
them. Last week, after repeatedly 
tearing down the squatters' shanties, 
the police rounded up about 2,000 
blacks living without permission out- 
side Cape Town and bused them back 
to the Transkei. 

Trudeau’s Party 
Loses a Couple 

Pierre Elliott Trudeau, after more 
than a dozen years as Prime Minister, 
has often Indicated that he finds polity 


ical duties boring. Last week, at least 
some of Canada's voters seemed tobe 
returning his disaffection. In what 
had long been a "safe" Toronto dis- 
trict for Mr. Trudeau’s Liberal Party, 
the Prime Minister's chief political 
aide, Jim. Courts, was narrowly de- 
feated by Daniel Heap, a socialist 
New Democrat alderman. 

Mr. Trudeau had taken a "working 
vacation," this time in Africa,' leav- 
ing it to .Cabinet members to stump 
for his lieutenant in the Spadina dis- 
trict, a mix of ethnic neighborhoods 
(city tax forms are printed in six lan- 
guages) and the Bay Street financial 
center. But the Liberals' traditional 
ethnic supporters stayed home, while 
business-minded voters reportedly 
were displeased with Government 
inaction to cope with economic slug- 
gishness, 13 percent inflation and in- 
terest rates climbing toward United 
States-style highs. Some business in- 
terests contend the Government has 
also been highhanded. They dte Post- ' 
master General Andre Ouellet’s re- 
mark during the recent 42-day postal 
strike that “I can't accept that busi- 
nessmen have to rely on the Post Of- 
fice to make a living. If they do, they 
better find other ways." 

The Liberals also lost in Quebec, 
where Roch LaSalle, a popular Con- 
servative Party member, reclaimed 
a seat he had temporarily vacated. 
Neither loss threatened Mr. Tru- 
deau's 147-seat majority (against 
divided opposition)' in' the 282-seat 
House of Commons. 

Balsemao Steps 
Down, Then Up 

For months, rightists in Portugal’s 
ruling center-right coalition had 
urged Prime Minister Francisco . 
Pinto Balsemao to get tough with 
President Ant&nio Ramalho Ea n es 
and other left-leaning military men. 
Last month, they said he should re- 
sign rather than allow the leftists to 
block further denationalization of the 
Portuguese economy. 

The Prime Minister finally played 
the resignation trump but not against 
the left. He resigned Aug. 10 to protest 
the constant criticism from the right. 
The tactic paid off last week when the 
National Council of his Social Demo- 
cratic Party voted overwhelmingly to 
ask him to resume the post. 

The vote appeared to be an endorse- 
ment of his conciliatory approach to- 
ward resolving built-in tensions in the 
political system. Portugal’s Constitu- 
tion, written in a mood of leftist 
euphoria following the 1974 revolu- 
tion, enshrines socialism as a state 
goal. Besides a President, Prime 
Minister and Parliament, the system 
includes a Revolutionary Council of 
leftist officers who act as a constitu- 
tional watchdog and who last month 
vetoed for the third time a bill that 
would have broken the state’s monop- 
oly over banking, insurance and other 
sectors of the economy. 

Mr. Balsemao, a wealthy former 
newspaper owner and editor, is as 
anxious to desocialize Portugal as his 
critics. But instead of the confronta- 
tional strategy of his fiery predeces- 
sor, Francisco Sd Carneiro, who died 
in a plane crash in December, be has 
been trying to come up with the two- 
thirds vote in Parliament required to 
amend the Constitution — and abolish 
the Revojutionary Council — by build- 
ing a good working relationship with 
President Eanes and the opposition 
Socialist Party. 

Turkish Right 
GoesOn Trial 

Alpaslan Turkes, a retired colonel 
and former Deputy Prime Minister of 
Turkey, is known by his Nationalist 
Action Party followers as the “bas- 
bug," a Turkish title that has been 
compared to Adolf Hitler’s "fuehrer” 
and Benito Mussolini’s "il duce.” 

Charged by die military Govern- 
ment with plotting murders and ter- 
rorism to produce a right-wing coup, 
Mr. Turkes went on tried for his life In 
Ankara last week with 673 codefend- 
ants, some facing lesser penalties. 
They gave clenched fist salutes and 
sang the national anthem when he ap- 
peared briefly in court. But a recess 
was soon declared to allow Mr. 
Turkes five days of rest; just before 
the trial, be was treated for a heart 
ailment. 


Barbara Slavtn 
and Milt Freudenhehn 


Risk of Success Gives Pause in Poland 


By JAMES M. MARKHAM 


WARSAW — The Polish independent union 
movement notched up another first last week. For 
two days, printers loyal to Solidarity idled newspa- 
per presses across the country, effectively silenc- 
ing the written word of the Communist Party. The 
strike would have been dramatic in any nation, but 
in Eastern Europe it was astonishing and, viewed 
from the Kremlin, heretical. 

As the printers settled in to occupy their plants. 
Lech Walesa and other Solidarity leaders met in 
the southern industrial 1 center of Katowice and 
took a less dramatic decision,, but one that opened 
a new and crucial battlefront with the state. Soli- 
darity urged coal miners in Silesia to work eight 
Saturdays between now and the end of the year, 
but the union boldly vowed that it, not the state, 
would decide how the coal produced on these "free 
Saturdays” would be distributed.- 

For weeks, the nation's soldier-Prime Minister, 
Gen. Wojciech Jaruzelski, and his Energy Minis- 
ter, Gen. Czeslaw Piotrowski, have been insisting 
that sagging coal production must be lifted if Po- 
land is to get out of its economic quagmire. At 
Katowice, Solidarity answered these appeals with 
an unstated bargain: It would try to put StiesLi’s 
rebellious miners back on something like a six-day 
week in exchange for a say in running the econ- 
omy. 

The deal is one that could beapplied across the 
economy if Solidarity and the state could aid their 
sparring and forge some form of partnership. 

One does not have to be a Marxist to realize that 
whoever controls the economy will have political 
clout, too. For purely economic reasons, General 
Jaruzelski’s Cabinet is committed to loosening the 
hold of the top-heavy Warsaw-based industrial bu- 
reaucracy that has marched the Polish economy 
to the edge of bankruptcy. The Government has 
submitted two bills to the Sejm, or Parliament, 
that would grant large decision-making powers to 
plant managers and provide for the creation of 
elected workers' councils. The Government calcu- 
lation is that autonomous industries will allocate 


their resources on a more profitable, and more 
sparing, bass than in the past 

Solidarity shares the Government's enthusiasm 
for this emerging hybrid of Hungarian-style 
decentralization and Yugoslav-style workers' 
management, but it differs on a central issue that 
has highly political implications. While the Gov- 
ernment bill gives the state the power to name fac- 
tory managers. Solidarity wants them to be 
elected by the workers* councils. Like a lobbying 
group in any Western democracy, Solidarity has 
testified before a subcommittee of the Sejm, which 
lately has demonstrated an occasional capacity to 
defy the Govenmieitf. There seems to be the possi- 
bility that the body will recast the Government bill 
on workers’ councils to incorporate some of the 
union's ideas — as it did recently cm a milestone 
law on censorship. 

Solidarity’s leaders are well aware of the possi- 
bilities, and dangers, .that sett-management 
presents. For several weeks, they have been de- 
bating intensely whether workers’ management 
will, or. should, propel their mass movement to- 
ward lobbying for a democratically elected Par- 
liament, creating a political party that will chal- 
lenge the Communist monopoly or — some fear — 
turn Solidarity into the unwitting administrator of 
4 Poland’s crisis. "We- must not take over responsi- 
bility for governing,” insisted Karol Modzelewskx, 

, a Solidarity chief from . Wroclaw, at a recent 
' roundtable debate of the leadership in Gdansk. ( 
“We are a sociopolitical opposition movement 
which has been created as a trade union and which 
should m aintain this character,” he said. "We 
cannot be a trade union arid at the same time be 
any kind of administrator. The self-management 
movement must remain independent from Soli- 
darity.” 

Revolutionary Visions 

But such doctrinal purity is matched by an un- 
dercurrent of radicalism as the question of power 
in Poland is openly addressed. Jan RulewsJd, the 
headstrong Solidarity leader from Bydgoszcz; of- 
fered this stirring vision: “I have the feeling that 
Tm participating in a rally in Moscow or St. 


Petersburg 1317 when Lenin exhorted the work- 
ers’ councils and soldiers to take power. We are 
reftHring the slogans that the human race has been 
waiting few. The unk» was supposed to restore a ' 
certain sett-management, not to sovereignty 

. first econo mi c, then political do die basis of 

such representative institutions as tbe Sejm and 
city councils. We are not a tradeuntoo. In myopia- . 
ion we are an opposition sociopolitical movement. 
Let's'define ourselves first. Let’s create the strate- 
gic program of what we are going to do. ” 

But the loose consensus among the union’s 
strategists seems to be that Solidarity most, as one 
phrase has it, be “a sett-limiting revolution” that 
willnotfor the moment launch a political parity, an 
action that would risk exhausting Soviet patience. 
However, the process of lobbying for workers’ self 
manag ement — and for media time to explain its 
positions— has in itself drawn Sofidarityinto what 
would be called politics in another country. "We 
should secure seats in the city councils, in the 
provincial bodies and in the Sejm," argued Miros- 
law Krnpinski, the Solidarity leader from Olsztyn, 
at the Gdansk debate. “The more people we have 
in tbe Sejm the better, the lfigher caliber activists 
they are, the better.” 

The latest state propaganda offensive against 
Solidarity is the shrillest since the umao was born 
in the shipyard strikes a year ago, and 

there has been a tendency here to link it to the visit 
by Stanislaw Kania, tbe party leader, and General 
Jaruzelski to see Leonid L Brezhnev a week ago. 
Mr. Kania has often seemed to want the Russians 
towatch what hesays, not what he does, in dealing 
with Solidarity. • . . . ^ 

Some Pedes and Western diplomats believe that 
the angry rhetoric suggests a battle joined, with 
the struggle for the economy at its center. "Many 
people in the ruling groups want to reform,” ob- 
served Stefan Bratkowski, a liberal Communist 
Party figure and head of the Polish Journalists* 
Association. “But powerful forces don't want it. 
They are afraid tolose their positions, their influ- ' 
ence and their money. . ... It is the 200,000 mem- 
bers of theeammnic bureaucracy who are thereal 
power that Mocks economic reform.” . 


Dogfight Last Week Was Rare, but Chances of One Are Ever Present 



umad Pxttt btemttifl&U /Deptmaut of Dotaaa' 

Close encounters are common in strategic airspace the world over: An* Air Force F-4 Phantom intercep- 
tor shadowing a Soviet TU-85 reconnaissance plane on an Atlantic mission last year. 

The Games Pilots Play 
Over the Mediterranean 


By WILLIAM H. HONAN 


The reported destruction of two Soviet-made SU- 
22 Libyan fighters by carrier-based American 
F-14'sover the Gulf of Sidra last week was the first 
publicly acknowledged incident in which Ameri- 
can aircraft fired on and brought down foreign 
planes In the Mediterranean since World War II. 
However, in that theater there have been more 
than 100 "hairy situations,” in the parlance of 
American pilots, and more than a dozen Soviet and 
.American airmen have lost their lives. Most of 
these actions have been part of a Soviet-American 
game of confrontation, surveillance and -occa- 


sional brinkmanship — the: pilots wryly, call it 
"chicken of the sea”— tizathas beat in progress In 
tbe Mediterranean since at least 1968. 

Frequently, the Soviet-made planes, altho ugh 
bearing the markings of li^yv Syria or, in the 
past, Egypt, have been piloted, according to' 
United States. Navy fliers, by heavy-set individu- 
als with round bices who have .been monitored . 
speaking Russianto each other. : 

These planes, according to American intercept 
tor pilots defending the Sixth Fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean, have occasionally menaced them by , train? 
ing turret-mounted 23-milUmeter cannons atthem . 
wMte flying at supersonic speeds oMy yards away, - 
and by charging. thereat night in hair-raising and* - 


seemingly reckless maneuvers. In 1968, a Soviet 
Tupolev TU-16 reconnaissance plane crashed in 
file Mediterranean about five miles off tbe bow of 
the American aircraft carrier Essex after making 
four low passes over the ship. Since remains of the 
fliers and pieces of uniforms were recovered by 
the Essex, the Soitiet Defense Ministry made one 
of its raze acknowledgments of the loss of a mili- 
tary plane. The Navy conceded that jets from the 
Essex were in the air at the time, but said they did 
not- "interfere with, hamper or . threaten” the 
Soviet plane. The full Navy report on the incident 
r emains riasmfwri- - 

In March 1970, a Soviet reconnaissance jet and 
an American F-4 Phantom collided in mid-air over 
the Mediterranean, though without serious mis- 
hap. A wingtfpof the Russian plane was dented 
and the Phantom had some paint scraped off. 

TSUeJi mHdSSB^hi'tfid sky MVe been rarC'an 
American admiral said, not because encounters 
have been infrequent but because in the great ma- 
jority of cases the unwritten rules of aerial eti- 
quette are observed in exquisite detail by both 
Soviet and American pilots. For instance, when 
Russian king-range bombers fly out of northern 
Russia on reconnaissance missions over Unite*' 
States ships in the Mediterranean, the bombers, 
like tame lions, open their bomb bays when inter 
cepted, permitting American, interceptor pilots tu 
peer up into tbe bays and satisfy themselves that 
bombs or missiles are not being carried. 

Some American pilots have told of friendly and 
jovial encounters with Soviet airmen, not only 
above tbe Mediterranean but in -other strategic 
areas. The latest Playboy Playmate of the Monti- 
has been displayed to Russian pilots from an 
American, cockpit. John McTigue, an American 
fighter pilot killed in a horrifying crash in full view 
of -the carrier Saratoga in the Mediterranean in 
1970, was internationally famous for removing his 
helmet and ma kin g fumy feces at Soviet airmen. 
Phil Crosland, another American pilot, recalls 
being saluted by a Russian pilot who held up what 
looked like a bottle of vodka. 

Despite such high jinx, however, most of these 
encounters are serious business. They date back tu 
1966, when a Russian esfeadra, or naval squadron, 
first soxtied through the Dardanelles to establish a 
Soviet presence in the Mediterranean. The esfea- 
dra has nqw grown to a fleet of 39 ships but still has 
ho aircraft carrier able to field high-performance 
jets suitable for probing the Sixth Fleet. 

To make up for this lack, American officials say, 
Che Russian Mediterranean squadron has con- 
ducted its surveillance of the Sixth Fleet by using 
satellites, submarines, electron! cafly equipped 
“fishing trawlers” and land-based jets that fly out 
over -the Mediterranean from airports in client 
states. Normally, these aircraft bear markings of 
the nations in which they are based. 

The object of this .surveillance is both military 
and political,' the Navy believes. Militarily, offi 
rials say, the Russians are testing to learn which 
tactics will get their aircraft to the Sixth Fleet with 
the least risk of detection. Politically, the Soviet 
object is to overfly the Sixth Fleet— sometimes as 
tow as M0 feet — as if to say: "We always know 
where you are, and if things ever got really sticky, 
we could annihilate your fieri: just as quickly as 
the Japanese (fid at Peari Harbor in 1941.*' * 


Soviet- or Soviet-sponsored planes fly in pairs 


ming the deck of an American -carrier. These 
photographs are proudly displayed at chanceller- 
ies around the Mediterranean. 

Americans Abo Take Snapshots 

According to the Navy, the American objective 
is also twofold. Militarily, the American com- 
manders want to team all they can abo ut 
Soviet ships, planes and tactics. Politically, the 
A meri ca ns are engqg e d in a form of nonverbal 
communication, too. The F- 14 's or Tomcats are 
sent out to intercept intruders 1(10 miles from the 
carriers and then to escort them as long as they 
stay within that radius —as if to say, "We always 
know when you are coming; And if things ever got 
really sticky we could swat you ait of the sky be- 
fore you coukj getriose enough to tell the Russian 
missile mips where we are; and then annihilate 
your fleet juries quicUyas the Japanese (fid at the 
Strait Tsushima in 1905.” w 

traders with as little as 

tips and Navy photographers try to snap these 

like the Russian ones 
are said to emerge from attach^ cases in (fiMol 
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driver at a checkpoint in the West Bank. 


By WILLIAM BORDERS 


BELFAST, Northern Ireland — Late Thursday night. 
In an antiseptic corridor of a one-story prism hospital out- 
side Belfast, two anguished 'women made a hard decision. 
Tortured by the sight of Patrick McGeown going through 
the agony of starvation, his wife and his mother ordered 
that he be fed. abniptiy ( efitfiOg &s pQtiticalAusgeDStrike 
at the end of its 42d dag. Their decision So . rave tbeJjfe of 
Mr. McGeown, aif EttdE iftpifcfifcan^fcRny So^iter,' dould 
have important repercussions in t-orvfcw and Dublin and 
beyond. The prisoners’ hunger strike has dominated the 
affturs of this troubled province for months. 

“We pray to God that other wives and mothers will 
make the same decision when their boys get to that stage 
in the hunger strike,” said a Belfast man who, Uke many 
people here, is sorely distressed at the procession of coffins 
coming out of Maze prison, where the hunger strikes are 
leading the prisoners’ campaign for special political 
status. The McGeown case was the second; last month, the 
mother and sister of Patrick Quinn ordered the end of his 
fast after he had lost consciousness, and thereby saved his 
life. After recovering his senses with the help of food, he 
decided to continue eating, despite the damage this did to 
the solidarity of the strike, which began in March. 

Because a hunger striker loses consciousness before 
be dies, the families — always called to the bedside — 
could be a key to ending the protest. Some of them are 
known to oppose it and even for wives and parents who 
share the prisoners' hard-line nationalism, the final hours 
present a strong temptation to order Intravenous nourish- 
ment, which prison authorities are quick to provide. 

Last week, Michael Devine, a 27-year-old nationalist, 
became the 10th striker to die. The mounting toll increases 
Ae pressure “to make sure they did not die in vain,” as 
one prisoner's brother put it. In a hospital room next to Mr.* 
McGeown’s, an 11th prisoner, Laurence McKeown, is 
nearing the end of his eighth week without food. He may 
die next week, with other strikers to follow, and the pro- 
testers say dozens mare are waiting m line to join the fast. 

In negotiations, the British Government has made sig- 
nificant concessions on such symbolic issues as prisoners’ 
fWhhig and working schedules. But London has refused to 
give the prisoners formal political status, which Prime 
Iffinister Margaret Thatcher rejects as a formula “to let 
them run the prisons.’’ 

In Belfast, it is widely believed — both by people who 
condemn Prime Minister Thatcher as “obdurate” and by 
those who admire her as “firm” — that die is unlikely to 
Hhangn her position and that the prisoners are thus not 
likely to win their strike soon. Even Gerry Adams, who is 
believed to be a high-ranking officer fan the Irish Republi- 
can Army, recently told the strikers that he would not ob- 
ject if they called off the protest. Mr. Adams was let into 

die prison for a long meettog with the strikers Chstif a sig- 
nificant concession by the authorities). 

Afterward, he said, “We gave them a factual a nd ha r d 
breakdown on their position — that, in fact, they would aS 
be very soon dead." The pri so n ers’ respcnse, acc o r ding to 
Mr. Adams, was “sobe it.” 

Waftof Sflence Breached 

In Britain, the' protest Is cansing painful and persist- 
ent distress to many people who do not care particularly 
about Ireland, but who find it distasteful that young men 
are starving to death in one of Her Majesty's prisons. The 
subject of Northern Ireland's constitutional status, for- 
merly protected by a bipartisan wall of silence. Is openly 
worried about Leaders soch as former Prime Minister 
j am** Callaghan have suggested that a radically new ap- 
proach is needed. 

The Republic of Ireland (where c on dem n ations of ter- 
rorism can be ambiguous because of popular support for 
the guerrillas' goal of Irish reunification) has experienced 
some of Its worst violence In years, in dashes between p<^ 
bee and supporters of the strike. 

Prime Minister Garret FitzGerald, who has been iq of- 
fice for less than two months, has been increasingly criti- 
cal of Britain’s “inflexibility'' in dealing with the strike. 
Beyond the issues, the protest presents special political 
difficulties tor Mr. FitzGerald, because of the narrowness 
Of li fe party 1 * control In the Dublin Parliament. In the'Jhme 
elections that brought him to office, two of the prisoners 
were also elected to Parliament. One of them has since 


For Egypt, 
U.S., Begin 
Is Not Exactly 
A Fun Guest 


By WILLIAM E. FARRELL 


JERUSALEM— Embarked on a second term with the 
narrowest of margins, Menacbcm Begin is preparing for 
two meetings in the next three weeks that could well deter- 
mine what coarse his administration will take. 

The first meeting, io Alexandria on Tuesday, is with 
Egyptian President Anwar el-Sadat. Then on Sept. 6, Mr. 
Begin will fly to the United States fra* a week’s stay during 
which he will see President Reagan for the first time. . 

The get-acquainted sess io n with Mr. Reagan comes 
during a period of strain In Isxaeli-American relations. 
(The Administration win formally introduce in Congress 
tomorrow an 383 billion arms package for Saudi Arabia 
that Israel opposes. It includes five airborne warning and 
control planes, ground radar stations, range-extending 
fad tanks for previously supplied F-15*s and tanker craft 
for refueling planes in the air.) The meeting with Mr. 
‘Sadat could also be stressful; the Egyptians have been 
cool, even hostile, toward Mr. Begin since Israel destroyed 
an Iraqi nuclear reactor just three days after the Israeli 
Prime Minister last met the Egyptian President. 

The attack on Iraq, and Israel's subsequent bombing 
of a civilian enclave in Beirut, also intensified the strains 
between the Begin Government and the United States. For 
weeks, the Reagan Administration delayed the delivery of 
sophisticated jet fighter planes to Israel, triggering sharp 
cr i ticism from Mr. Begin. The suspension was lifted last 
week and Secretary of State Alexander M. Haig Jr. side- 
stepped^ the question of whether Israel had violated an 
agreerant banning other-than4efenslve use of American 
arms. But the sour taste of the delay lingers in Israel and 
Mr. Begin has been roundly criticized in much of the Is- 
raeli press for his handling of the dispute. 

Sadat Was Warmly Received * 

•The crisis in Israeli-American relations is continu- 
ing, it is gr o win g, and it has never been worse, despite the 
lifting of die embargo,” the English-language Jerusalem 
Post said in an editorial last week. “From Mr. Reagan 
down, it is downhill all the way for Israel among politically 
conscious Americans, not necessarily excluding the 
Jews,” it said. “Even well-disposed Americans are-turn- 
ing an increasingly quizzical eye on Mr. Begjn’s Israel: 
Has this formally rational society, this bastion of democ- 
racy ina desert of oppression, taken lea ve of its senses? ” 

A gloomy assessment, indeed, but one that captures 


died on hunger strike, making necessary a by-election that 
the opposition coold well win. The other prisoner who was 
elected (but who is not a striker) might resign his seat, 
forcing a second by-election. Mr. FitzGerald’s margin in 
Parliament could be wiped out, forcing him to call new 
general elections. - 

Resolution of these Dublin-centered uncertainties is 
still several months away. But north of the border last 

in the British Parliament 
wlSy pi& i ^ i&^^^W^popaganda gain for the hunger 


the mood of many Israelis who contrast the smiling recep- 
tion accorded Mr. Sada t during his recent first visit with 
Mr. Reagan to what they fear will be a chilly, at best cor- 
rect, reception for Mr. Begin. Even aides of the Prime 
Minister admit privately that they do ut expect fiis visit to 
Washington to be much of a public relations success. 
There are reports that to offset this, major Jewish organi- 
zations are being asked to stage warm welcomes for Mr. 
Begin when he visits New York. 

The Israeli Prime Minister is scheduled to spend two 
days la Alexandria and to meet with Mr. Sadat at least 
twice. Mr. Begin is known to be eager to get a first-hand 
assessment of Mr. Reagan from the Egyptian President 
and an evaluation of American Middle East policy. 

Aides say no formal agenda has been planned, but the 
first meeting is expected to deal with regional matters, 
such as the American dogfight with Libya last week. Both 
men are expected to voice their concern about the buildup 
of Libyan arms, most of it from the Soviet Union, and 
about Soviet inroads into the area in general. 

Sitting in on the meetings will be top members of the 
Begin administration, including Interior Minister Yo$ef_ 
Burg, who is Israel's chief representative to the moribund' 
talks on autonomy for the 1.3 million Palestinians of the ls- 
raeh-occupied West Bank of the Jordan River and the 
Gaza Strip. The autonomy issue and other bilateral mat- 
ters will probably be taken up during the second Begjn- 
Sadat meeting on Wednesday, after Mr. Begin’s ministers 

have met with their Egyptian counterparts. 

Mr. Begfo is apparently not going to Alexandria with a 
new initiative on the autonomy issue. Judging from a re- 
cent Cabinet meeting, the Israelis intend to re-present 
their original proposal — which offers the Palestinians 
control over only administrative matters — and hope to 
get Mr. Sadat, who suspended the autonomy talks last 
summer when Israel formally annexed East Jerusalem, to 
agree to a new date for reconvening the talks. 

The autonomy issue has been rusting away for a long 
time and is very far from solution. Mr. Begin, irked by Mr. 
Sadat's comments in Washington that Israel should try 
some contact with the Palestine Liberation Organization, 
told a dinner gathering last week that if the P.L.O. entered 
the talks, “the chair reserved for Israel will be empty.” 

Mr. Begin and Mr. Sadat will also confer on the last 
phase of Israeli withdrawal from the Sinai, which is sched- 
uled tor next spring and which Mr. Sadat constantly brings 
up in his speeches to the Egyptian people. Mr. Begin is ex- 
pected to raise the issue of normalization of relations, 
which has been slow and rather one-sided. 

The subject of Lebanon may also come up. Last week, 
Mr. Begin told reporters he was writing Secretary of State 
Haig to inquire about the status of the mission of Philip C. 
Habib. Three months ago, Mr. Habib began traveling 
around the Middle East in an effort to defuse tensions fol- 
lowing Syria’s deployment of Soviet-made antiaircraft 
missiles in Lebanon's Bekaa Valley (which in turn fol- 
lowed Israel's shooting down of two Syrian helicopters Is- 
rael claimed were attacking Lebanese Christians). Mr. 
Begin said the missiles constituted a threat to Israel and 
that, unless Syria removed them, be would destroy them. 

The missiles are still there and Mr. Begin’s aside to re- 
porters was seen as a signal to Washington that he does not 
intend to wait forever for a resolution. 

. Axles said Mr. Begin’s opposition to the Reagan Ad- 
ministration's intention to sell the Awacs to Saudi Arabia 
was already well known. Whether he makes an issue of the 
proposed sale when he visits Washington probably will de- 
pend on how he and Mr. Reagan get on. 


strikers. In voting to fill the vacancy left by Robert Sands, 
the first of the strikers — who was elected to Parliament 
and died just a few weeks later — the hunger strike and 
terrorism were central issues. The pro-1. R. A. candidate, 
-Owen Carron, won by an even larger margin than Mr. 
Sands had recorded last spring. 

"The establishment politicians say we have the sup. 
port of only a tiny minority of the people," one of Mr. Car- 
ron’s backers exulted. "But if that’s the case. I wonder 
whyweseemtobeabletowinetections ?"- > 


An Ancient 
Fear Colors 
India-Pakistan 
Relations 

By MICHAEL T. KAUFMAN 


NEW DELHI — A senior Indian diplomat was assail- 
ing the "naivete" of a foreign visitor. “You simply do not 
understand the Pakistanis,” he said. “I tell you, when I 
was interviewing the officers we captured in the 1971 war, 
one after another said they would be back to plant the 
Pakistan flag on the Red Fort in Delhi." 

And, in Islamabad, an equally senior Pakistani For- 
eign Ministry official observed. “I am sure that, at some 
level, our Indian friends are certain that, deep in our 
hearts, we Pakistanis are intent upon restoring the Mogul 
empire. He smiled and added, “And you know, until the 

loss of Bangladesh, some of us did dream such dreams.” 

Last week, in the latest instance of anxiety and mis- 
trust , Prime Minister Indira Gandhi told the Parliament 
in New Delhi that the Indian Government was very un- 
happy about the United States decision' to sell sophisti- 
cated weapons to Pakistan. The package includes F-16 jet 
fighters that Mrs. Gandhi thinks could only be used 
against India. Pakistan, she said, was not prepared to pro- 
voke or confront the Soviet Union and the weapons are far 
too soohisticated for use against Afghanistan. Her infer- 
ence was dear to compatriots who have fought three wars 
with Pakistan since the two countries were cleaved from 
British India. 

In Islamabad, Mrs. Gandhi's comments raised hack- 
les among military leaders who contended that India is 
seeking veto power over the exercise of its smaller neigh- 
bor's sovereign rights. Pakistanis believe that India, in- 
creasingly fearful of their growing links to the Islamic 
world, might be tempted to thwart the anticipated arms 
deliveries by intensifying a war of words and nerves. 

Subtext on the Subcontinent 

The two countries have no shortage of substantial 
issues for disagreement. Pakistan has long been jealous of 
India’s nudear capabilities. India is wary of Pakistan's 
reported attempts to gain atomic parity. And there is 
Kashmir, whose boundaries and ties are still in dispute. 

But much of the mistrust and uneasiness between the 
neighbors rests in a kind of cultural subconsciousness that 
predates their independence. To many Hindus, particu- 
larly in northern India, the image of the Pakistani is linked 
with that of the Islamic Moguls whose forces swept onto 
the Ganges plain from the west in the 16th century, con- 
quering and converting. Hie majority of their subjects, 
however, remained Hindus. The memory of the more re- 
cent domination by Britain may have obscured the earlier 
humiliation, but the fear of an aroused and militant Islam 
is reflected in everyday conversation. 

During the recent rioting in Hyderabad betpeen Hin- 
dus and Moslems, two Hindus at a teashop in New Delhi 
were calking excitedly. “You see," said one, "we let these 
people live in our country and you see how they behave — 
they slaughter." In fact, India, unlike Pakistan, professes 
itself a secular state and Moslems, who represent 10 per- 
cent of the population, have full rights of citizenship and 
occupy high positions in government. This, however, does 
not diminish the nightmares of religious fratricide or the 
compensatory dreams of revenge. For example, some In- 
dians have been profoundly shocked in the last month by a 
spate of conversions in which untouchables, or Harijans, 
the casteless people at the bottom of the Hindu hierarchy, 
have become Moslems in public ceremonies. The numbers 
involved in these conversions have fr’en relatively small, 
-not more than a few thousand, but tbe reaction has been in- 
. tense with, allegations, that large sums of money from the 
Persian Gulf are streaming in to Tempi tbe largely poor 
untouchables to change their faith. Hindu fundamentalists 
have organized reconverting parties and are following in 
the wake of the conversions in the l ope of bringing the 
Harijans back to Hinduism. 

At the Foreign Ministries of both India and Pakistan, 
men shaped by modern customs readily concede that 
there is little likelihood of renewed warfare. But cultural 
memory is clearly a factor. Indians acknowledge that a 
Pakistan shorn of its former eastern flank. Bangladesh, is 
no longer likely to be quite so belligen. at as in tbe past. But 
at the same time, they scoff at an outsider’s observation 
that it seems unlikely that a country o; 80 million would at- 
tack a nation of nearly 700 million that has won their three 
previous wars. Indian diplomats agree that it is very diffi- 
cult to conceive bf Pakistan overruning and occupying 
India like some modem Mogul force They do not, how- 
ever, rule out a quick, sudden attack 'nt ended to seize the 
Indian state of Kashmir where Mu Jems predominate. 
Analysts add that the loss of Indian Kashmir could pro- 
voke a bloodbath between the two religious communities. 
In Pakistan, Foreign Ministry officials agree that India is 
unlikely to seek conquest, prudently wary of the prospect 
of 80 million more predominantly pooi Moslems to admin- 
ister. But these same men argue tha Indians are driven 
by a desire to revoke the rwo-nation theory that gave birth 
to partition of British India and to ere ite an Indian entity 
extending to what are usually called 1 the natural limits.” 
This faith in a subcontinental version if Manifest Destiny 
is, in fact, frequently expressed by Ind ansof all levels. 

The Pakistanis say their more piessing fears center 
on the possibility that India, perhaps */ith Soviet collusion 
or instigation, might support regional separatist tenden- 
cies in Pakistan as a punitive measm e. So, while logic on 
both sides argues for amity and peaceful coexistence, the 
inertia of mistrust remains strong. The mistrust, after all, 
is older than the border. 



Harijans in VEqnmn, India , one of the vflUges where 
"uptoo cha hta” hare boon co nve rt ed to Mam. 



Iranian aMnarcUsto abofurd the hijacked gunboat oil ManeiDee. 

yet.” Teheran Radio accused France 


Bnd of th# CndM 

One phase of the Iranian counter- 
revolution ran out of gas last week, 
literally. Iranian monarchists who hi- 
jacked an Iran-bound gunboat off the 

coast of Spain Aog- 13 surrendered off 
Marseille when tbe French authori- 
ties refused to give them food or fueL 
The hijackers’ threat to Mow up tbe 
craft, one of three recently released 
by France, worked in Morocco, but 
Paris called their Muff. They asked 
for political asylum, along with four 
member of the crew who decided not 
tore-embarkforlran. 

Their leader, Adm. Kamal Habi- 
boi&hi, who commanded the Iranian 
Navy under the Shah* promised more 
such actions. In a somewhat free 
translation of the American Naval 
hero, John Paul Joses, be declared: 
“We have not begun our fighting 


of backing te r rorism. 

DMsOmrRfliik 

One of Chairman Mao’s twt-so- 
great thoughts, In 1965, had it that 
military ranks were uncomradely. So 
the Red Army abolished stars and 
bare, leaving four million soldiers to 
count pockets on baggy green uni- 
forms to decide whether they should 
be bracing for brass. But there was t» 
time for pocket-counting on the bat- 
tlefield, as Chinese strategists discov- 
ered during China’s disastrous 1979 
invasion of Vietnam. Since then, Chi- 
nese officials have debated whether 
to bring back ranks. Last week, it 
seemed they had made up their minds 
when Chief of Staff Yang Dezhi an- 
nounced that "to strengthen the mod- 
ernization program in the army,” 
ranks would be r^nmtng back. Yester- 


day, however, the Peking Govern- 
ment denied its own report. 

Strife in Sri Lanka 

For two weeks, some of Sri Lanka's 
10 million Sinhalese and 1.4 million 
Tamil ^speaking people have been bat- 
tling. At least seven people were 
killed and 350 arrested in nearly 200 
cases of arson and looting. President 
Junius R. Jayewardene declared a 
state of emergency and imposed 
press censorship, saying opposition 
newspapers were publishing inflama- 
tory reports in the Tamil language. 

The President has made Tamil an 
official language, but the Tamil 
United Liberation Front wants a 
separate state for the minority, which 
follows the Hindu faith, not Buddhism 
as does the Sinhalese majority. 

Bomb Conditions 

Chancellor Helmut Schmidt last 
week reached back to his difficulties 
with the Carter Administration over 
the neutron bomb and produced three 
conditions that he said still obtained 
for permitting the weapon on West 
German soil. Tbe conditions were 
that other European countries must 
also accept the weapons, that their 
deployment be made a North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization decision and 
that the weapons be withheld unless 
arms control talks with the Soviet 
Union “remain without results." 

Mr. Schmidt’s Social Democratic 
Party repeated its hostility to the 
weapons last week and party officials 
in Bremen and Schleswig-Holstein 
signed petitions protesting President 
Reagan’s decision unassemble them. 
Defense Secretary Caspar W. Wein- 
berger, visiting Europe, said there 
were no present plans to place them 
outside the United States. 

FundlMs Energy Fund 

The World Bank said that develop- 
ing countries, faced with oil bills that 
take up to 60 percent of their foreign 
exchange, would need $54 billion in 
the next five years for energy. But in 
Nairobi last week, a United Nations 
conference on alternative energy 
sources, such as solar and wind 
power, was unable to come up with 
even 51. 

The United States, insisting that 
private enterprise should do the job, 
blocked agreement fora new interna- 
tional fund to explore alternative 
sources. Instead, an interim commit- 
tee was authorized to keep the fund 
approach alive. 


Ulster: The Living, the Dead and the Elected 


PINKASI 

TOWERS 


3*5 room apartments _ 

and two-storey penthouses I ■ 



A PRESTIGIOUS HOUSING DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE CENTRE OF NORTH TEL AVIV 

Details and registration: Clarin Apartments, at their new offices 18 Rehov Hei lyar (corner Weizmann) Kikar Hamedina, Tel Aviv. 
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The Rush is On 
To Fill Jobs of 
Air Controllers 

As the air controllers strike lurched 
on last week, the Government showed 
no sign of deviating from its flight 
plan. Maintaining that the 12,000 or so 
controllers who've refused to work 
since Aug. 3 will never again be on its 
payroll, the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration formally began accepting 
applications from prospective re- 
placements. It got more than 59,000. 

There was some speculation that 
the resignation of Robert E. Poli, 
president of the Professional Air 
Traffic Controllers Organization, 
might result in renewed negotiations, 
but that seemed unlikely, given the 
Government's hard line. Meanwhile, 
the union’s hard times continued. 
Early next month it faces decertifica- 
tion. And, it was disclosed, the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban 
Development told its field offices that 
striking controllers “may be ineligi- 
ble" for assistance given people who 
hold mongages insured by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration and are 
having trouble meeting payments. 

Airlines reported considerable 
financial losses, and most of the big- 
ger airports were operating at 
sharply reduced levels. But Govern- 
ment spokesmen continued to main- 
tain that the airways were safe. In- 
deed, one official of a union that rep- 
resents pilots (who by and large hold 
controllers in low regard anyway) 
said the skies had never been so risk- 
free. The Government nevertheless 
agreed to undertake two separate 
safety studies. Because the inquiries 
won't be completed for months, offi- 
cials may be hoping that, barring a 
serious mishap, they have effectively 
neutralized the issue. 

The Government’s reassurances 
were rejected by the striking control- 
lers and by officials of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Air Traffic Con- 
trollers Associations. “You cannot 
take a person from one unit," said Ed- 
ward Bradshaw, executive director of 
the federation, “and stick him in an- 
other unit, as they have done with at 
least a thousand military people, and 
say that they are competent." The 
federation was meeting oh the Ameri- 
can strike, apparently among consid- 
erable dissension, in Amsterdam this 
weekend. As expected, a 48-hour boy- 
cott by Portuguese controllers early 
in the week had little effect on flights 
to and from the United States . 

A Lighter Touch 
On Civil Rights 

It remains to be seen, of course, 
what the civil rights record of the 
Reagan Administration will be. But 
last week there were further signs 
that, when it comes to matters of race 
and sex, the Justice Department’s 
rule of thumb will be an increasingly 
familiar one: the less regulation and 
interference the better. 

William Bradford Reynolds, the 
Assistant Attorney General for Civil 
Rights, said that his department had 
used something of a light touch in set- 
tling one of four school desegregation 
cases initiated during the lame-duck 
days of the Carter Administration. 
After Inauguration Day, Senator 
Strom Thurmond, the South Carolina 
Republican who heads the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee, asked for a re- 
view, and Mr. Reynolds said a dispute 
involving Marshall, Texas, had been 
resolved with no additional busing. 

As a practice, he said, in his first 
news conference since taking office, 
the department would favor such 
steps as the voluntary transfer of 
white students to predominately mi- 
nority schools. He also said the Ad- 
ministration would no longer attempt 
to force employers to adopt tempo- 
rary minority hiring goals as a way of 
atoning for past discrmination. In- 
stead, he said, the Government’s pri- 
mary concern would be compensating- 
the victims of hiring bias. - 
Schools in various parts of the na- 
tion began opening for the new term 
last week, some of them taking their 
first steps under court-ordered deseg- 
regation plans. Nashville’s opening 
bad to be postponed while the Federal 
courts sorted out the efficiency of a 
desegregation plan that civil rights 
groups had objected to. A Federal ap- 
peals court early in the week ordered' 
a delay of a plan that had been drawn 
19 by a Federal District Court judge 
and two Supreme Court Justices su- 
cessively upheld the delay. The city 
bad already closed nine schools and 
transferred 1,200 teachers to comply 
with the distict court directive. 

In Indianapolis, though, officials 
said the first days of a court-man- 
dated busing plan had worked out 
fine. Nearly 350 black children were 
bused from the innercity to schools in 
the suburbs; 5,150 more black stu- 
dents are to be transported. 

Judge Orders 
Cubans Freed 

The fate of Cuban refugees last 
week came down to the case of a Fed- 
eral district judge vs. the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service. It 
has been holding 1,800 Cubans in At- 
lanta’s Federal prison for more than 


a year, during which Carter policy be- 
came Reagan policy and Reagan 
policy was delayed pending review. 

Declaring the formation of a new 
panel to examine each case starting 
Sept. Z “a good tune” that’s “been 
played too long," Judge Marvin H. 
Shoob ordered 381 of the refugees 
released— the first 17 left prison yes- 
terday — and issued a temporary re- 
straining order against deportation of 
the rest. 

The 1,800 refugees are the last to be 
detained of the 125,000 who arrived on 
successive waves of fishing boats and 
pleasure craft that made up the. 
“Freedom Flotilla." According to the 
immigration service, they are being 
held because of their criminal 
records. According to a classification 
into 12 subgroups, ordered last month 
by Judge Shoob and made public last 
week, 350 of the refugees — those or- 
dered freed as soon as sponsors pick 
them up— are in prison because they 
lacked entry papers when they landed 
in Florida; a number had apparently 
been encouraged to report that they 
had committed crimes in Cuba, to set 
appropriately anti-Castro examples 
for other refugees. 

Much Ado About 
Secretary Watt 

James G. Watt, it seems, attracts 
controversy the way public land at- 
tracts mineral prospectors. 

Last week, Mr. Watt, the Secretary 
of the Interior, not known as a man 
who kids around, reportedly boasted 
in an interview that he had pretty well 
gotten the House Interior Committee 
under control. He had done that, he 
said, by in effect telling its chairman, 
Morris K. UdaU, that a pet water 
project back borne in Arizona would- 
not have a top priority until the com- 
mittee eased up on him. 

' Mr. Udall responded with suitable 
partisan gusto, asserting that Mr. 
Watt’s Government tenure had been a 
“disaster.” Further, said Mr. Udall: 
“The White House is going to have to 
increasingly ask itself if this is the 
kind of man it wants over there." 
Representative Jim Weaver, a Demo- 
crat from Oregon and a member of 
the Interior Committee went further, 
joining _a steadily growing queue,. 
. "Clearly it is time for toe President to 
ask for James Watt’s resignation,’.' he 
said. It was apparently Mr. Weaver's 
sharp questioning about toe influence 
of religious beliefs on Interior policy- 
making that prompted Mr. Watt’s re- 
marks to Mr. Udall. An Intenor De- 
partment spokesman insisted that his 
boss's remarks were no threat, 
merely “a statement of strength and 
time he has to devote to matters. " 

The Interior Department's tiff with 
the House panel broadened on another 
front. Attorney General William 
French Smith had earlier let it be 
known that toe Justice Department 
would not defend a committee action 
that resulted in the imposition of a 
three-year mineral-leasing mora- 
torium on a Montana wilderness area. 
The action has been challenged in 
court suits by several prodeve fop- 
ment groups, including Mountain 
States Legal Foundation, of which 
Mr. Watt had been executive director. 

Last week, lawyers for environ- 
mental groups said they would at- 
tempt to prove that Mr. Watt, who two 
days before toe suits were filed had 
called the committee's action “highly 
questionable," had engaged in “collu- 
sion" with Mountain States. A depart- 
ment spokesman said that Mr. Watt 
had had “absolutely no involvement" 
in toe litigation. a 

Hasty Words 
On Agent Orange 

Agent Orange, like the war in which 
it was used extensively, has left be- 
hind a long-lasting residue. 

Last month, an epidemiologist who 
has been hired by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration to design a study of the 
effects of Agent Orange — a defoliant 
sprayed over broad swatches of Viet- 
nam — cm American troops told a 
state legislative committee In Califor- 
nia there was "little evidence" that 
they were harmful or widespread. 
“The fear which is generated by the 
current publicity," said Dr. Gary H. 
Spivey, "is very likely to be toe most 
serious consequence. ” 

Last week, spokesmen for several 
veterans organizations said Dr. 
Spivey was wasn’t fit to conduct the 
inquiry (for which he and an associ- 
ate will be paid $114,288). "By these 
statements, Dr. Spivey has clearly 
lost all credibility in toe eyes of Viet- 
nam veterans," said Jon Furst, chair- 
man of a coalition of veterans groups. 
Such organizations, along with indi- 
vidual veterans, contented that the 
herbicide is responsible for maladies 
ranging from cancer to liver damage. 

Dr. Spivey , on tbe staff of the School 
of Public Health at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, denied that 
he had already made up his mind. He 
said that he was oily reflecting what 
he had found “in the evidence that ex- 
ists." And toe evidence is pretty 
skimpy, he said. "This doesn’t mean 
that the claims' are. Wri^/’-toe, doc- 
tor said. "The only thing I've tripd to 
say is that we can't tell one way jfr an- 
other from toe literature." ' * 


Caroline Rand Herron 
and Michael Wright 


Conflict in Reagan’s Favorite Goals 

Mr. Reagan and hte team were trapped between 
their two most cherished goals — balancing' the 
. budget and building up military spending. Nothing 
could display their agony better than the events of 
last Tuesday. White Hoose ccmmimkartions tfirec- 
tor David Gergratold reporters in Washisgtoo that, 

' because of economic changes, ‘There is as upward 
creep of peihaps a few WDteo, but the increase In tbe 
[1982J deficit will be less than double-digit." Then 
Larry Speakes, the deputy White House spokesman, 
said of the deficit, "I doubt if it will be much in ex- 
cess of our $42 button fignre.” Then Mr. Reagan 
himself appeared, saying there woutd.be no in- 
crease at att. How he could keep this pledge without 
vetoing appropriation bills was not dear. He also 
let it he known-tbat military spending would in- 
crease? percent ayear. 

By week’s rad, this much did seem dear: The 
president was looking for a further $75 billion to cut 
from the 1983 and 1984 budgets. Mr. Gexgea ac- 
knowledged this would necessitate more social pro- 
gram cuts. White House budgeteers continuedto say 
the new cuts would have toindude Medicare and So-, 
dal Security and toe Pentagon. Reporters were also 
told two other toingsthat had the full zing of troth, 
percent real increase for toe Pentagon may he ex- One was that Mri^ttockman was out in. California 
By LESLIE H. GELB cessive and that tryin g to stimulate the economy by basically seeking "guidance” from Mr. Reagan on 

— ‘ cutting win lead only to larger awi larger what to exit. The other was that Mr. Reagan “has not 

WASHINGTON — There are very few general budget deficits and runaway inflation. made these choices yet” 

rules of politics that hold true almost all toe time. - These are all theories. What are the good, hard Ttebest measttre of political agony is slowness in 

. One that never fails is: Hold onto your wallets when facts and probable truths? There aren’t many to go making decisions. Whichever way Mr. Reagan goes 

they start talking about future deficits and military an. If precedent is any guide, the prognosis for era- --for abalanced b udget cr for mo re military spend- 

spending. This year, you may need both hands. tinued increases in military spending is not good. ing — he will antagonize important c onstitut ents. 

President Reagan continues to insist publicly that Except in wartime — World War II, Korea and Viet- The strategy of many great leaders under similar 

he will increase military spending by 7 percent a nam — defense expenditures as a percentage of circumstances has been to temporize and hope for a 

year after inflation for tbe next five years, cut social gross national product and total Federal outlays miracle. But this has not b een M r. Reaga n's style so 

spending by $130 billion over three years, reduce . generally decreased; they never increased by more ter. He seems to take a certain amount of pleasure 

taxes by $750 billion over five years and balance the than 1 percent to 1.5 percent for mpre than one year. in making choices and sticking to them. 

Federal budget in 1984. Some of the President’s eco- At the same fime,lt is true that military spending If he hol^tet^ form, he te likely te choose eco- 
nomic and budget advisers are now saying privately is much less of a burden, measured in terms of gross ramie over defease imperatives. There seems to be 

that this will not work unless social spending is cut national product and Federal outlays, than 10 or 20 an Eisenhower-like quality to his general thinking, a 

deeper and projected military spending is cut too. years ago. The Pentagon will receive 25 percent of sense that econo m ic solvency is the essence of 

And even then, they are skeptical about balancing the Federal budget in fiscal 1982 as compared with American strength and security. A few well-placed 

toe budget by 1984 because they do not think that toe 32 percent in 1972 and 46 percent in 1962. Perhaps Administration officials speculated that Mr. Rear 

tax cuts will stimulate enough economic growth to these two “facts" will cancel each otter out. Per- gan might indeed go in that direction If he can find 

overcome the $750 billion tax cut. haps public tolerance for military spending in- tbe right trappings and explanations. 

A group of legislators, calling themselves toe Re- creases will depend on what the Russians are doing Tbeypcdnt to the fact t hat M r. Reagan delayed his 

form Caucus, seems to be saying that whatever toe and how theAmerican economy fares. expected decision on new strategic nuclear weapons 

growth rate, toe only way to bring about needed in- It is likely that Federal budget outlays for the by three to five weeks to see if t he “p ackage" could 

creases in military spending is to cut back on pro- coming fiscal year will be about $695 billion with be so constructed as to compensate for missing 

jected increases in military spending to avoid a ■ $222 billion for defense and with a deficit of at least pieces — such as no large and complicat ed ba sing 

backlash, because more military increases while so- $42.5 billion. How high that deficit might go next scheme for the MX. For example, toey mused, a 

cial programs are cut further will only result in year and in the coming years was very much toe fading of America oh the move again conld d erive 

popular demands to end ail Increases for toe Penta- central Issue for toe Reagan White House last week. as much from shooting down Ubyan planes as from - 

gon. Led by people such as Senator Gary Hart, The blood began to flow 10 days ago, when The New stepped-up military spending. Mr. Reagan looks on 

Democrat of Colorado, and Representative G. Wfl- York Times reported that the deficit could run to $60 the Pentagon budget as a signal to the Sovie ts and 

liam Whitehurst, Republican of Vermont, the can- billion. Tbe word was that David A. Stockman, di- tbe rest of the world. He may be discovering; they 

cus wants the Pentagon to take the initiative in find- rector of the Office of Management and Budget and said, otter ways of sig na l l i n g, 

ing economies, terminating unnecessary military Treasury Secretary Donald T. Regan warned to And yet, Mr. Reagan might just stick t o pur suing 

programs and devising new military strategies. start slashing Pentagon spending by about $10 hil- both his stated goals for a year, no matte r what, just 

Meanwhile, a relatively silent minority of liber- lion to $20 billion a year. Meanwhile, Defense Secre- . as be stuck t o his position in the air contro llers 

als, still concentrating an trying to prove that Mr. tary Caspar W. Weinberger was also out in toe Cali- strike. Presidents often act as if they were tern 

Reagan's electoral landslide was merely an anti- foraia sunshine trying to persuade the vacationing under lucky stars. Like so many before him, he got 

Carter vote that carried no mandate, thinks that the President to move on a new order of strategic nu- to toe Whim House despite inaedihteodds and most 

whole Reagan program is untenable, that even a 5 clear forces that would cost another $200 billion. experts ‘advice that be had no chanc e . 
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A Shadow 
Industry 

By ROBERT PEAR 


WASHINGTON — Do foreign government 
agents spy on foreign citizens in the United States? 
And if toey do, is it illegal? These questions, which 
have bedeviled lawyers and diplomats here for 
years, arose again this summer with toe disclo- 
sure that a 31-year-old instructor from Carnegie- 
Mellon University in Pittsburgh, a Taiwan nation- 
al, had died in his homeland after being interro- 
gated by the Taiwan security police. 

Representative Jim Leach, an Iowa Republican 
and former Foreign Service officer, says toe de- 
tailed questioning of Mr. Chen — about his letters, 
speeches and telephone calls in this country — sug- 
gests that toe Taiwanese Government runs an ex- 
tensive network of informers to report on Taiwa- 
nese students and faculty in toe United States. 

Taiwan security officials have said that Mr. 
Chen committed suicide. The local prosecutor in 
Taipei says he found no evidence to suggest mur- 
der. Ivan H. Wang, a spokesman for Taiwan’s 
unofficial diplomatic mission here, said toe alle- 
gations of harassment were “totally groundless." 

However toe case turns out, it illustrates a type 
of activity — or rather, a type of allegation — that 
Federal officials find difficult to investigate. In- 
deed, officials at the Justice Department, State 
Department and various' intelligence agencies 
have not clearly defined toe problem. 

But clearly there was a problem when Orlando 
Letelier, the Chilean exile leader, was killed as he 
rode down Embassy Row here five years ago in a 
terrorist act later shown to have been planned by 
Chilean secret police. Clearly there was a problem 
when Ali Akbar Tabatabai, a former press attach^ 
-at toe Iranian Embassy here, was killed on the 
doorstep of his home last year, in an apparent at- 
tempt to silence the Iranian exile movement op- 
posed to Ayatollah Rubollah Khomeini. 

Foreign Drama In Local Theaters 

Ami there certainly seemed to be a problem in 
May when the Reagan Administration expelled 
Libyan diplomats on the ground that toey were re- 
sponsible for attacks on Libyan students opposed 
to toe regime of Col. Muammar el-Qaddafi. One 
such student was shot In Colorado last October; 
last week, at a hearing in Fort Collins, Colo., Eu- 
gene A. Tafoya pleated not guilty to charges of 
conspiracy and attempted first-degree murder. 

Robert L. Keuch, a Justice Depart mentattomey 
who retired last June after 21 years of supervising 
internal security investigations, said that those in- 
cidents showed how “the internal strife of another 
country is often played out mi our playing fields. ” 

“If we accept guests in our country,” he said; 
“we have to accept the fact that toey are going to 
bring their customs, their rules and some of their 
policing practices. As long as they don't violate 
our laws, I don’t see much that we can do about it 
otter than put political pressure .on the foreign 
governments." ■ 

Representative Leach, among others, thinks 
that the Justice Department could do more. In a 
letter to Attorney General William French Smith, 
he said, “It would appear that the noncitizen har- 
assment problem has fallen through the cracks in 
our law enforcement system." 

It is often difficult for Federal investigators to 
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establish the facts. “It’s like stepping in the mid- 
dle of a family quarrel," Mr. Keuch said. “You’re 
tKrt sure who's right." 

The violations, if any — physical harassment, 
breaking and entering to obtain information — are 
likely to involve local laws. They are therefore In- 
vestigated in the first instance by local police offi- 
cers who are rarely equipped- to see the interna- 
tional political ramifications of a case. George W. 
Calhoun, a Justice Department lawyer, said that 
"the very nature of the problem, where ycw’re 
dealing with foreign governments and foreign citi- 
zens .does rat fit within our usual state, county and 
local criminal jurisdiction." In addition,. he said, 
there may be institutional constraints.' Federal 
prosecutors and Federal Bureau of Investigation 
officials may need to consult the State Depart- . 
rarat, the Central Intelligence Agency and even ‘ 
Congress on ttehandUng of sensitive cases. 

"We have to.tread cautiously," Mr. Kjeuchsaid, 
"because ye ourselves are engaging in activities 
in other countrim; and correctly so. We operate a 
network;of tew enfcux«meut and intelligence in- 
vestigations in foreign countries that involve pur 
1 citizens. We .want to be sure that what we do to pre- 
vent the ^ctions of foreign intelligence agencies in' 
tills country does not rebound on us andget us 
kicked out dl other countries.” 7 = V ** 

The amount 6! such activity has probably not in- 
creased, hesaid,butthe focus cJwmges:D^enaat 


countries are active at different times. Se 
years ago two aides to the Senate Foreign 1 
tions Committee investigated the activities < 
foreign intelligence services fa this country. 1 
focused on agents from, the Soviet Union, Yug 
via, Taiwan, the Philippines, Iran and Chile, 
eral agencies turned oyer thousands of pag 
documents to the committee staff, which als 
terviewed dozens of American officials. Tbe n 
was never declassified or published, and a 
sajr it was infected With a liberal Mas, but 


of tteproblem. 

Michael J. Glennon, aprtnripalauthoroftte re 
port*said he reached these condustete: The F.B.L 
should not j ust resp ond to complaints,.txpactivdy 
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should gather information . abroad that would & 
F.BiTte SteteDepartment shouft 



rnatic behavior should be expelled promptiy and 
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havetene, "teonter totemonstrate in the si 
of America/* ’ - ’ 
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Economists and Their (Own) Money 


By ANDREW FEENBERG 

u Mk FORMER treasurer of Harvard 
mjk once told rae that he had two 
mm golden rules for managing the 
Harvard portfolio." Paul A. SamueU 
son. Institute Professor at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, said. 
"One: Never consult the Economics 
Department. Two: Never consult the 
business school.” 

So much for one man's faith in the 
investment savvy of those who feed 
their families by studying the econ- 
omy. How good are economists at 
managing money? As investors and 
consumers, how closely do they follow 
their own theories and forecasts? And 
to get down to it, if economists are so 
smart, why aren't they rich? 

A good many are. What's more, they 
are surprisingly candid about their 
personal finances — a good many, but 
by no means all. Milton Friedman, 
calling collect from California where 
he is a senior research fellow at Stan- 
ford's Hoover Institution on War, 
Revolution and Peace, said, with clas- 
sic economy, "That's none of your 
business.” 

In general, economists seem to have 
a rosy view of their fiscal prowess. 


at large." (Mr. 3amuelson declines to 
discuss bis own finances. Oddly/other 
economists all say that he has prob- 
ably made more from playing the op- 
tions market than from his ubiquitous 
textbook, but no one can cite chapter 
and verse.) 

Donald Ratajczak, the cheerful, 38- 
y ear-old director of Georgia State Uni- 
versity's Economic Forecasting 
Project, could be a paragon of eco- 
nomic man. He approaches his family 
finances with the same curiosity that 
Margaret Mead took to Samoa. 

For 12 years be and his wife Rosalin- 
da, an economist by training and now 
a high school math teacher, bavespem 
five to 10 minutes each night recording 
that day's transactions. Everything is 
itemized, down to candy bars and dog 
food. (Last year the family dog cost 
them $170.) One day each month is re- 
served for more formal double-entry 
bookkeeping and computation of the 
couple’s net worth, which he said is 
how about 1300,000. 

"We're probably the only people in 
the world, "Mr. Ratajcwk said, "with 
enough data to satisfy the I.R.S." 

Mr. Ratajczak, who earns close to 
$100,000 a year, is also a more active 
investor than many of his fellow econo- 


Most do well. But bargain-hunting is 
more common than investing brilliance. 
Shubik has a tip on how to buy caviar. 


They believe their colleagues have 
done well, end they can quickly men- 
tion the names of some Tamous suc- 
cessful speculators — David Ricardo, 
John Maynard Keynes akU Paul Sam- 
ueLson. (On the other hatjtJ, luckily for 
men like Adam Smith, Kail Marx and 
Tborsteln Veblen, history does not 
rank an economist’s importance ac- 
cording to his ability to accumulate 
capital.) 

Yet all contend they are far more 
fascinated with the broad economy 
than with making a buck. They tend to 
be bargain hunters rather than dedi- 
cated investors. 

Apparently economists almost 
never talk to each other about personal 
investing. I f one wants to talk to people 
who are investment-crazy, several 
volunteered, why not call up a doctor 
ordentist? 

"Basically," said Mr. Samuelson, I 
think economists live their subject. 
They are certainly far more likely to . 
have NOW accounts- and to subscribe 
to Consumer Reports than the public 
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mists. Half of his assets are in real es- 
tate (a house in Atlanta and a share in 
a rental property in Hilton Head, 
S.C.), 25 percent is in a tax-deferred 
403 (B] retirement fund, and the rest is 
moved back and forth between the 
stock market, winch has treated him 
very wdl, and money market funds. 

Mr. Ratajczak regards the stock 
market as a "hobby,” and part of him 
is tempted to play the commodities 
game, a logical notion since his job in- 
cludes forecasting Wholesale prices. 
But his wife won't let him. 

"And she's probably right,” he said. 
"She says I'm too theoretical. I look at 
what ought to be the case. I'm usually 
right in the long run, but my tuning is 
always early. And in commodities that 
can get you killed." 

Right now Mr. Ratajczak is telling 
one of his clients, the Coca-Cola Com- 
pany, that sugar prices will be trend- 
ing upward, but not buying sugar fu- 
tures himself. "It's more important 
for me to give good advice than to have 
abigpersonal win," be said.. 

■ ■•'•Nonna Pace, ®,' senior vice presi- • , 
dent and chief economist at the Ameri- 
can Paper' Institute, 'also routinely * 


THE WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Saodia Arabia’s drive for a unified 
oil price failed ■ last week, leaving 
OPEC in disarray. The Saudis stood 
firm on their proposal lo raise their 
price by $2 to $34 a barrel if the 12 other 
OPEC nations would, drop their price 
$2 from their benchmark quote of $36. 
A compromise to peg the price at $35 
failed The West is hoping that the dis- 
cord will produce discounts and fur- 
ther crack the OPEC facade. The Sau- 
dis, meanwhile, announced plans to 
cm output 10 percent. 

The economy was weaker in the sec- 
ond quarter than previously thought, 
and aftertax corporate profits fell 11.3 
percent, the Commerce Department 


said. Grass national product declined 
at a revised annual rate of 2.4 percent . 
The earlier preliminary estimate was 
1J percent. 


Personal Income rose 1.6 percent in 
July, the largest gain in a year, and 
the flagging housing industry revived 
slightly, with housing starts up 3.3 per- 
cent in the month. Durable goods or- 
ders increased nine-tenths of 1 percent 
in July. 

Real income of American families 
fell 5.5 percent last year as inflation 
wiped out wage gains, the Census Bu- 
reau reported. Wlhout accounting for 
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separates professional predictions 
from personal investments. "General- 
ly, I'm thinking only of the economy as 
a whole," she said. 

"Occasionally one has thoughts 
about one's own investments,” she 
added. “They usually appear like a 
light bulb flashing in your head.” 
Even then, for her, as for many of her 
colleagues, time can scotch inspira- 
tion. “I usually move much too slowly 
as an investor,” she said, "largely be- 
cause I work 60 to 65 hours a week.” 

Partly to speed her investment re- 
sponsiveness, she just placed a third of 
ber assets with an investment advi- 
sory group at the Chase Manhattan 
Bank, of which she is a director. *TU 
be sharing the decisions with them — 
it's not really possible for someone 
with my background to surrender con- 
trol totally,” she said, but added “I’m 
hoping they’ll help me become less 
emotional -about my investments. 
That's definitely one of my failings. ' ' 

She is also passionate about tax shel- 
ters, for which she has a definite an- 
tipathy, believing that they harm the 
economy. Her holdings include a 
Keogh retirement plan, a bouse in 
northwestern Connecticut, a co-op 
apartment on Manhattan’s East Side 
and stock in companies on whose 
boards she sits (Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing, the Sperry Corpora- 
tion, Mi J ton Bradley, and Sears, Roe- 
buck & Company, as well as Chase) . 

Ten percent of her money is in a mu- 
nicipal bond fund and 15 percent in a 
money market fund. (Two percent is 
in paper company stocks, but those 
holdings predate her joining the paper 
institute.) Her most speculative in- 
vestments are shares of small compa- 
nies that friends have told her may be 
in turnaround situations. 

"Over all,” she said, “I'm not sure 
economists make better investors, bin 
I think they make more humble ones 
because they can see so many things 
that can go wrong.” 

“I don't think anything makes 
economists bumble," said Robert Lek- 
achman, 61, a radical Keynesian who 
is Distinguished Professor of Econom- 
ics at i .whT Tiati College of the City Uni- 
versity of New York. "And they may 
be even less successful than the aver- 
age investor because they often rely on 
past models.” 

For years Mr. Lekachman has had 
no compunction about recommending 
wage and price controls, yet he has no 
more faith in his own economic predic- 
tions than in those of anyone else. Mr. 
Lekachman, who earns more than 
$70,000 a year, and his wife put all their 
available cash into risk-free 90-day 
Treasury bills. They own no property 
and shun the stock market . 

"Playing the stock market.” he 
said, “would raise my anxiety level 
too high'. But I do have some municipal 
bonds from years ago that yield 6 or 7 
percent. Pretty shrewd, huh?" 

Keynes (1883-1946), who Mr. Lek- 
achman describes as having "the guts 
of a burglar,'.’ might have had a choice 
rejoinder to that. The master was fa- 
mous for spending a half hour in bed 
-^each morning managing the portfolios 
of four separate institutions: two in- 
surance companies-. King's College, 


inflation, (as measured by the Con- 
sumer Price Index) median family in- 
come rose 7.3 percent to $21 ,000. 


The money supply climbed a modest 
5800 million in the latest reporting 
week, the Federal Reserve said. 


Stocks fell, with the Dow Jones in- 
dustrial average dropping 16.38 paims 
on the week to a 1981 low of 920.57. 


Transamerica said it had bought a 
2.5 percent interest in E.F. Hutton and 
termed ihe purchase an investment. 


John Muir, a Wall Street firm chat 
specialized in obscure new issues, 
closed shop. A trustee was appointed 
co wrap up its business. 

Sears earnings gained 26 J percent 
in its second fiscal quarter from the 
same period a year ago. Penney net 
quadrupled. Other retailers also 
posted stronger results in the quarter 
ended Aug. 1. Federated Department 
Stores was up 51.5 percent and Allied 
Stores up 56.5 percent. 


Royal Dutch /Shell earnings 
plunged 75.9 percent in the second 
quarter. International Harvester 

posted a profit in its fiscal third quar- 
ter with the- sale of a' division, but 
showed a loss from operations of 5168.3 
million. 


Greyhound elevated John W. Teets, 
48. from vice chairman to chief execu- 
tive officer, beating out competing ex- 
ecutives. He succeeds Gerald H. 
Trautman. 68, who continues as chair- 
man. 


Rtunada Inns' chairman, M. Wil- 
liam Isbell, quit after reports of losses 
at Ramada's hotel casino in Las Vegas 
and cost overruns on its Atlantic City 
casino project. 


Delhi International . was a prime tar- 
get in the merger game and specula- 
tors loaded up on the stock. On Tues- 
day, however, the oil company an- 
nounced that no buyers had material-' 
ized. Its stock plummeted 37% on the 
day to 77^. 
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Alan Greenspan: ‘It wouldn’t seriously affect my life if I doubled my net worth. * 
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Cambridge, and J.M. Keynes. All 
prospered. His personal investments 
— including foreign currencies and 
commodities — were by far the most 
speculative. But even Keynes could, 
and did. stumble, almost going broke 
broke in 1920 when be imprudently 
shorted the German mark. He had to 
be rescued by a £5,000 loan. 

Alan Greenspan, 55, president of the 
forecasting firm of Townsend-Green- 
span ft Company, who headed former 
President Ford's Council of Economic 
Advisers and is a key adviser to Presi- 
dent Reagan, shares some of Mr. Lek- 
achman's skepticism about econo- 
mists as money managers. 

"On average,” be said, “economists 
probably overestimate their ability to 
catch the short-term, or even inter- 
mediate, trends as well as someone 
professionally involved day-to-day. I 
think they do better than the typical 
doctor, but not as well as the average 
professional investor.” 

Mr. Greenspan, with substantial 
wealth and an annual income of more 
than $500,000. says “It wouldn’t seri- 
ously affect my life if I doubled my net 
worth. So I'm not a significant mover 
of funds and I tend to try to maximize 
after-tax income." 

As an investor, Mr. Greenspan said 
he is “in everything,” which includes 
a modest coin collection as well as 
more common investments. His politi- 
cal views seem. to have influenced his 
investing in only one way. He has re- 
peatedly declined offers to buy New 
York City rental properties, expecting 
that "rent control will ultimately de- 
stroy New York rental values.” 

He said he also avoided acting on 
tips inadvertently dropped by some of 


bis clients. “I have access to a lot of in- 
formation I could legally use and 
profit from." he said, “but doing so 
would make me feel very uncomfort- 
able. There are, you know, a lot of 
Conoco’s around ,” he smiled. 

"I do miss the daily trading action a 
bit,” be said, “Twenty-five years ago, 
when ! was a part-time commodities 
trader, I used to keep charts and 
avidly follow the early-morning 
weather maps and I'd run up and down 
trading in spreads of Kansas City ver- 
sus Minneapolis wheat. Those days I 
couldn't wait till the following morn- 
ing to see how I'd done. About 10 or 15 
years ago my attitude changed, and 1 
started 10 find other aspects of eco- 
nomics more interesting.” Today, he 
said, he would flunk a test on the prices 
of his stock holdings. 

Unlike Mr. Greenspan, Martin 
Shubik, 55, Seymour H. Knox Profes- 
sor of Mathematical Institutional Eco- 
nomics at Yale University, believes 
that personal investing is essential to 
his intellectual understanding of the 
economy and corporate finance. 

He might be echoing Ricardo (1772- 
1823), who, cut off .by his wealthy fa- 
ther at the age of 21 for abandoning 
Judaism, quickly, made a fortune in 
the stock market. (In some letters 10 
his impecun.ous friend Mai thus, Ri- 
cardo tried to pass on this golden 
much, but the master of gloom never 
effectively absorbed the messages.) 

Mr. Shubik finds that his academic 
research into particular corporations 
and industries often dovetails nicely 
with his investment planning. "I'm a 
micro-microeconomist,” he said, 
“and ray goal is to match abstract 
theory with institutional detail. I play 


the stock market because I feel I have 
to understand the game, because it's 
fun and also to beat inflation.*' 

Mr. Shubik, who is co-author of "The 
Aggressive Conservative Investor,” 
has by his own account beaten infla- 
tion to a pulp. Although he makes a 
mere $80,000 a year, his stock picks 
have put his net worth “comfortably 
over a couple of million.” Intriguingly, 
90 to 95 percent of bis assets remain in 
the market. Mr. Shubik has almost no 
cash and no interest in the guaranteed 
high yields of Treasury bills or money 
market funds. In fact, he seems rather 
contemptuous of his colleagues who 
favor such risk-free investment. 

“In general,” he said, “macro- 
economists are not particularly good 
investors, and some are utterly in- 
competent. A lot of distinguished 
economists who spend all their time 
studying and predicting the G.N.P. 
couldn't even tell you what a 10-K is.” 

As consumers, economists seem 
particularly bargain-conscious, atten- 
tive to unit pricing and unlikely to buy 
an impulse. "1 appreciate consider- 
ably the esthetics of getting a bar- 
gain," as Mr. Shubik put it, elegantly. 
"I buy my caviar in New York, and I 
always get it at Russ ft Daughters on 
Houston Street. They’re 30 percent 
cheaper than Zahar's." 

It would be difficult to imagine a 
more passionate consumer than Geor- 
gia State’s Mr. Ratajczak,- who does 
two-thirds of his family's food shop- 
ping. “From studying wholesale 
prices,” he said. “1 can almost antici- 
pate when supermarkets will have 
sales, and I'll get irritated if they 
don’t.” 
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Handcuffs of Gold 


The Gold Standard: the term conjures images of 
clipper ships, William Jennings Bryan and confusing 
afternoons in the college library. 

But to the “supply side” economists who now 
enjoy power in Ronald Reagan’s Washington, the 
gold standard is no historical artifact. They are 
pressing Mr. Reagan to follow up on his big tax and 
budget victories in Congress with a plan that would 
back the value of the dollar with gold. Only a rigid 
link between paper currency and precious metal, 
they claim, can restore confidence in the economy 
and lower interest rates. 

The idea is no less realistic politically than, say, 
big budget cuts or wholesale firings of striking air 
controllers: if this President wanted a gold standard 
from Congress he could probably get it. Nor should it 
be dismissed as economic nonsense: a gold standard 
is at least a plausible way of reducing the Govern- 
ment’s contribution to inflation. 

What’s really wrong with a gold standard is that 
it probably wouldn’t work. And even if it did work, 
Americans wouldn't like one likely result — higher 
unemployment. .... 


the Government would no longer be able to feed infla- 
tion by printing money at will. 

There are practical problems with a gold stand- 
ard. Would other countries follow suit, pegging their 
currencies to gold, and thereby also fixing exchange 
rates between currencies? If they did not, credit — 
and inflation — could still wash across national 
boundaries. What would happen if vast amounts of 
gold (or new technologies to extract gold) were dis- 
covered? In the 16th and 19th centuries, such discov- 
eries led to worldwide inflation. 

The biggest problems, though, are analytic. The 
Fed does not allow expansion of the money supply out 
of some perverse wish to raise prices. The goal is to 
allow sufficient credit to keep the economy running 
near capacity. Inflation is an unwanted byproduct, 
the alternative to unemployment and bankruptcies. 
While a gold standard might well prevent inflation- 
ary increases in the money supply, it wouldn’t keep 
the economy moving. 


Supply-siders like economist' Arthur Laffer, Con- 
gressman Jack Kemp and businessman Lewis Lehr- 
man want the government, once and forever more, to 
fix the price of gold in dollars, at, say, $400 an ounce. 
Those who thought gold to be more valuable than $400 
could buy all they wanted from the Government. 
Those who thought it less valuable could sell all they 
wanted to the Treasury. 

The idea is to handcuff the Government, letting 
market forces rather than the Federal- Reserve 
change the money supply. If people bought gold with 
dollars, the money supply would go down; if they ex- 
changed their gold for dollars, the money supply 
would increase. Consequently, supply-siders argue. 


But that misses the point, advocates of the gold 
standard reply. If we could truly count on the Gov- 
ernment to stop inflation cold, it would restore confi- 
dence in the economy and lead to a boom in savings 
and investment. 

Yet a Government that hobbled itself by reduc- 
ing discretion to create money could, as easily, re- 
store that discretion. It happened in 1934, when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt severed the tie between gold and the 
dollar in order to stimulate American exports. It 
happened in 1971, when President Nixon dumped 
gold because doing so was politically preferable to 
higher unemployment. Why should anyone believe 
that it wouldn’t happen again? 

Imposing a gold standard is like a dieter putting 
a lock on the refrigerator door. If one has self-disci- 
pline, it isn’t necessary. If one does not, there is al- 
ways a way to find the key. 


The Last of Castro’s Castoffs 


No problenrarising from last year’s “boatlift” of 
125,000 Cuban refugees is more vexing than that 
created by the 1,900 ruled excludable by United 
States immigration officials. Normally, aliens with 
criminal records are promptly shipped back home, 
but in this case Cuban President Fidel Castro won’t 
hear of it. So for more than a year, the 1,900 have re- 
mained in a strange limbo. In law, they have not yet 
been admitted to the United States. In fact, they are 
doing time, hard time, at the Federal penitentiary in 
Atlanta. 

Immigration officials have been unable so far to 
figure out what else to do with them, even though a 
year has passed. All the more reason to praise United 
States District Judge Marvin Shoob for the initiative 
he took this week in Atlanta. Government handling of 
the matter is a disgrace, he says. “You can;t hold 
people in prison as an alternative to deportation . . . 
it’s patently unfair. ‘ ’ 


cials other reasons to believe they came from Cuban 
prisons. What about them? 

The minimally decent answer is for Cuba to take 
them back. And it is Washington’s policy to try to ne- 
gotiate just that with Fide! Castro. But he was evi- 
dently unembarrassed to send them — and the rest of 
the 125,000 — in the first place. If he keeps on saying 
no, then what? 

Leaving the thousand in prisons indefinitely 
would raise serious legal and moral questions, not to 
mention costing American taxpayers about $15 mil- 
lion a year. But simply releasing them might create 
a wholly understandabale storm of protest in Flor- 
ida, and other states where Cuban emigres are likely 
to congregate. 


To force the issue, he is insisting that the 1,900 in- 
mates be sorted out. He wants to release those who 
pose no danger. But even by relatively lenient stand- 
ards, that may only be a few hundred. What about 
the rest? 

Another hundred or so are mentally ill or have 
been charged with crimes committed in the United 
States. They could legitimately be dealt with in 
American courts and institutions. That would still 
leave a thousand or more who admit to committing 
serious crimes in Cuba or who give immigration offi- 


There is a middle way. Washington could create 
a special probation program for the inmates it feels 
reluctant to release. They could be made subject to 
strict conditions and close supervision, perhaps in 
halfway houses in several cities, with access to social 
services. Those who do well in the outside world 
would eventually be released and given resident 
status. Those who violate conditions of probation 
could legitimately be returned to custody. 

Such- a program would require special legisla- 
tion and supplemental funding. But it would likely be 
cheaper than leaving the Cubans in prison. And it 
would reflect Judge Shoob’s main motive: In con- 
trast to Fidel Castro’s callous conduct, it would be 
the right thing to do. 


Topics 


Stung, Bitten, Bemused 


Poetic Justice 


Has the Sting show, which opened 
with Abscam in Washington, closed in 
Connecticut? 

Federal law enforcers, fresh from 
the triumphant performances that 
produced convictions of seven Con-' 
gressmen, were trying to extend their 
use of simulated criminals. The. other 
night in Bridgeport, it turned into bad 
street theater. With two audiences — 
police and F.BJ. agents — watching 
and listening, a convicted car thief in 
Federal employ met the police chief at 
a city parking lot and handed him a 
$5,000 bribe. The police chief took it, 
and then, ordering the man to “put 
your hands on the dashboard,” ar- 
rested him for attempted bribery. 

It will take months to sort out who 
stung whom and who is accused of 
what, but the damage to. the idea of 
staged crime has been done. Perhaps 
It has simply been overdone. Even the 
greedy members of Congress were 
catching on whoa Abscam shut down. 
Or maybe it was naive to try the sting 
approach on police. Either way, until 
legal justice is done, a kind of poetic 
justice is at work. The sting, stung, 
may end up dying a natural death. 


Jersey wildlife officials, is a gentle, 
lovable creature, shy of humans, who 
would not pose a threat to anyone if 
reintroduced into the pine barrens 
from which he was driven by develop- 
ment decades ago. But farmers and 
some other local residents are dubi- 
ous, and a recent report in The Wash- 
ington Post lends some support to their 
fears-. 

Park experts on the black bears 
in Virginia’s Blue Ridge Mountains 
say there are times when the bears 
may become too lovable. When 
it's mating time, male bears tend to 
roam large areas and have been 
known to make off with campers’ 
lunches, rip up $100 backpacks and 
even wander Into tents and nip the 
occupants. 

New Jersey’s Division of Fish, 
Game and Wildlife has successfully 
increased the number of white tail 
deer, beavers, ospreys, wild turkeys 
and bobcats in natural habitats. 
It would be wise to leave the bears 
alone. 


ing people driving beautiful cars and 
women in beautiful gowns, showing 
that people were loving the glamorous 
good life. — Charles Z. Wick, a mem- 
ber ofMr. Reagan's “kitchen cabinet" 
explaining why Americans are lap- 
ping up the new luxe in Washington. 


’What do you wanna do, Marty?” 

T don't know. What do you wanna 


Bears in Love 

The eastern black bear, say New 


Top Hat 

During the Depression, when people 
were selling apples and factories were 
still and guys were jumping out win- 
dows because they lost everything, 
people would go to the movies. They 
loved those glamorous pictures show- 


“Maybe we could gd to a marie;" 
“Be swell. But figure four backs 
apiece for the tickets, and then there’s 
the sitter...” 

”I know. Wecould read!” 

“Read what?” 

“The society pages. Look, here’s a 
piece on a barbecue for 300 at the Sec- 
retary of Labor’s. Two bands and a 
mechanical bull? Can you bait It?” 
“Not me. But how about this blast 
some Mr. Gray’s giving — a frontier 
extravaganza with bales of hay in a 
Georgetown Square?” 

4 'Nice. But the party I’d have liked is 
the one Mrs. Reagan’s friends gave 
her. They rented a plantation, char- 
tered a bus, hired a band and flew in 
food from Beverly Hills. Frank Sina- 
tra tended bar.” 

“Frankie! Oh boy! What else?” 
“Well, here’s something about a 
hairdresser who .. .” 

And so on into the night, all for the 
price of a newspaper. As Mr, Wick 
might put it, “Who needs ‘Top Hat’?” 


Letters 


Moral Majority’s Debt to the ‘Money-Changers* 


To the Editor: 

Verily shall a camel pass through the 
eye of a needle before Kathleen Ken- 
nedy Townsend’s article “The Bible 
and the Left” (Op-Ed Aug. 9) shall 
enter the Kingdom of Logic. Her asser- 
tion chat “the power of biblical 
images” should be mobilized by “the* 
left” to “challenge the Moral Majority 
on its own grounds” implies that: 

• An atheistic or agnostic vision, or 
for that matter any vision outside the 
“Judeo-Christian tradition,” is in- 
capable of umpiring a just ami humane 
society. 

• The spiritual or supernatural doc- 
trines espoused by a compact majority 
during a given historical moment con- 
stitute the most powerful single deter- 
minant in the development of new so- 
da! conditions. 


taken seriously, then the resistance of 
entrenched religious; orthodoxies 
would have renderedtoost of the scien- 
tific and technological innovations of 
the past three millennia well nigh lm- 


and “the toxic desecration of the 
earth/* it neither identifies .the major 
financial backers of the religious fin* 


The first implication belittles or 
denies not only the contributions to 
civilization of specific Western indi- 
viduals, such as Edmund Burke, Karl 
Marx, Thomas Edison, Sigmund 
Freud, Clarence Darrow, Bertrand 
Russell and Jean- Paul Sartre (all of 
whom espoused unconventional opin- 
ions with respect to supernatural be- 
liefs), but also those of entire cultures, 
such as the Norse, ancient Chinese and 
Pre-Columbian American, all of which 
developed successfully prior to and in- 
dependently of Western monotheism. 

If the second implication were to be 



port these noxious conditions nor ana- 
lyzes the motives, goals and strategies 
of these backers. - 

Nor does it even define^ except in the 
most nebulous terms, the “left,” 
.which is first supposed to steal the 
scriptural thunder of the hell-fire 
preachers and then lead the. spell- 
bound masses to the New Jerusalem. 

Rabid religious f undamentalis ts 
may breed considerable racial, reli- 


during thecoming years, but it 'will be 
interesting to see whether they drive 
the money-changers outof the temple. 

For the primary business of this 
country is still business — • and should 1 
die fire-breathers interfere in aifyway 
with fee never-euding search for mar- 
kets, raw materials or profits, it is 
likely they will be hosed down faster 
than one can say “Jehosopbat begat 
Jehu.” - ' 


Dm«U» Florin 

possible, and we might not even have a . 
Times to read! 

However, what is most disturbing 
about the article is that, while it ad-* 
mirably condemns economic inequi- 
ties. racial and sexual discrimination 


For - r . the time- being, ' therefore, 

it might be wiser for progressive- 
minded persons simply to promote a 
healthy pluralism of cosmic specula- 
tions^ (including those of the Bible), so 
that those outside the "Judeo-Chris- 
tian tradition” may at least get a fair 
bearing. S. J.Banilower 

Forest Hills, N.Y., Aug. 12, 1881 


Why Europeans Want 
No Neutron Weapons 


Walter Polovchak’s Constitutional Right 


To the Editor: 

As visiting Europeans, we are dis- 
turbed by your editorial of Aug. 12, and 
by Defense Secretary Weinberger’s re- 
cent pronouncements, it appears 
Americans are being encouraged to 
believe that European opposition to 
tactical nuclear weapons is the result 
of ignorance, irrationality and devil- 
ishly clever Soviet propaganda. 

This will not do. 

Much of the groundsweli of concern 
over nuclear armaments in Europe, 
and over the neutron bomb in particu- 
lar, is coming from people in the broad 
center of European politics who are not 
used to being called ignorant, irrational 
or the hand-servants of the Soviet 
Union. More and more agree with Lord 
Mountbatten — hardly a pro-Soviet de- 
featist — who wrote just before his 
death in 1979: “Wars cannot be fought 
with nuclear weapons. Their existence 
only adds to our perils because of the il- 
lusions which they have generated” 

Any nuclear exchange in Europe 
would be devastating. While Ameri- 
cans may be tempted to believe that 


To the Editor: 

I am co-counsel for Walter Polov- 
cb«Vt, and I write in response to your 
Aug. 16 editorial “Cold War Family,” 
which characterized my client’s desire 
to remain free in America rather 
than be trapped behind the Iron Cur- 
tain as merely a “family affair gone 
political.” 

Although many important points 
can be made about the Polovchak 
case — among them that Walter 
Polovchak is now nearly 14 years old 
and capable of making the judgment 
that, for him, America represents 
personal and religious freedom while 
the Soviet dictatorship represents 
captivity and almost certain punish- 
ment for his well-publicized defection 
— in this letter I wish to emphasize 
only two. 

• If the Federal* Government re- 
neges on the asylum which it granted 
to Walter Polovchak 13 months ago, 
the United States will be sending an 
unmistakable message around the 
globe: America's promise of safe 
haven cannot be trusted; our grant 
of asylum, rather than being un- 
conditional, irrevocable . and invio- . 


for Europeans' that "point .would "Al- 
ready be too late. It is also uncomfort- 
able, to say the least, having to depend 
on a weapons system that relies on 
NATO willingness to make the first nu- 
clear strike. 

The mere fact that The Times in its 
editorial has called the neutron bomb 
a "useful battlefield weapon" is to us 
more threatening than reassuring. 

The Western alliance is founded on 
democratic consensus. Whether the 
Reagan Administration likes it or not, 
this consensus has to include the lib- 
eral and social-democratic constituen- 
cies upon which most European gov- 
ernments are based. It will be all the 
more difficult to achieve if the Reagan 
Administration attempts to slander 
those who question the wisdom of its 
preferred military policies. 

Otto and Monika Keck 
Mans and Magdalena Lonnrotb 
William and Carolyn Walker 
Cambridge, Mass., Aug. 15, 1981 


late, is instead ephemeral, temporary 
and suspect. 

• Even if we assure (without 
conceding) that an minni* award of 
Walter Polovchak’s custody to his 
parents is valid, nevertheless, the 
principle of federalism and the su- 
premacy clause of Article VI of the 
United States Constitution make Mr. 
Polovchak’s federally granted reli- 
gions asylum an absolute bar to his 
parents’' removing him from the 
United States. 

We contend that even if they re- 
ceive custody, that custody cazmot be 
exercised in a manner inimical to the 
Federal Government’s earlier asy- 
lum determination that Walter Polov- 
chak may remain in the- United 
States. If federalism, the supremacy 
clause and asylum mean anything, 
they mean that. 

■ . This is the central constitutional 
issue of the Polovchak case, add when 
the legal dust settles, that issue will be 
decided in our client’s fervor. As The 
Times itself has often contended, 
minors do haveconstitutional rights. 

Henry Mark Holzer 
- Brooklyn, Aug. 19, 1981 

if ij-vrv . 
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Co-Managers of America’s Nuclear Waste 


To the Editor: 

The summary item in “The Na- 
tion” column of your Aug. 9 Week in 
Review regarding the major recom- 
mendations of the State Planning 
Council on Radioactive Waste Man- 
agement differed somewhat from the . 
emphasis of the council's report to the 
President. 

Contrary to the hnpressuxn con- 
veyed by the headline on this item, 
"No States’ Rights on Nuclear 
Waste,” the council has strongly advo- 
cated that state, local and tribal gov- 
ernments be given the right, both In 
Federal law. and in Federal regula- 
tions, to participate in decisions on all 
aspects of the management, transpor- 
tation and disposal of nuclear wastes. 

The council rejects the alternatives . 


of either an arbitrary imposition of 
decisions by the Federal Government 
or arbitrary actions by state, local or 
tribal . governments to Mock waste 
management activities. 

However, underlying all its recom- 
mendations is the recognition that, as 
a society, we will not be able to carry 
out safe and practical solutions to the 
disposal of our radioactive wastes un- 
less our national policies guarantee 
the right of state and tribal govern- 
ments to be involved in decisions of 
vast importance affecting the future of 
their citizens. Richard W. Riley 

Washington, Aug. 11, 1981 
: The writer. Governor of South Caroli- 
na , is chairman of the State Planning 
Council on Radioactive Waste Man- 
agement 


The Making of a Cable T elecommumcations Monopoly 


To the Editor: ' 

In supporting what amounts to total 
deregulation of cable television, your 
Aug. 8 editorial “Cable Prices Un- 
leashed” underestimates, the enor- 
mous influence of this burgeoning in- 
dustry. In the future, cable telecom- 
munications will extend far beyond 
television and will touch virtually 
every facet of our lives. By failing to 
grasp the full range of cable issues, 
you have sadly misjudged the impact 
of deregulation. 

Cable not only “looks like a monop- 
oly,” as you stated, it is the closest 
thing to an electronic reincarnation of 
the company store. The great talisman 
of deregulation, “the forces of the 
marketplace,” in fact precludes multi- 
ple wiring of a community: there are 
not enough potential subscribers to 
make it profitable. 

■ Cable becomes a monopoly once a 
franchise is awarded, and most fran- 
chises are for 15 years. With only one 
wire running by homes and busi- 
nesses, there will be only one source 
delivering all the services of this coax- 
ial genie, and there will be no author- 
ity* for holding that system account- 
able to the community it is supposed to 
serve. Actual competition would be 
two or more cables available to each 
subscriber. Such competition exists in 
only eight of the 6,000 communities 
that have cable systems. 

The regulation of cable television by 
cities and counties is simply the tradi- 
tional exercise of a basic governmen- 
tal responsibility: setting the terms 
and conditions -for the use of public 
rights of way by commercial interests. 
In exchange, local governments retain 
-certain regulatory powers needed to 


assure that service is provided as 
promised, that rates are equitable and 
that there be open access to the many 
channels provided by cable. 

However, under the bill approved by 
the Senate Commerce Committee, 
without any bearings or debate, a cable 
company will exercise sole discretion 
over the rates we pay for service and 
the rates to be paid by those who wish to 

use the cable to provide prog ramming 
and services to the home. ’ 

In simpler terms, the rhonopbiy will 
decide who gets to use the only wire on 
the block, and the community will lose 
its only effective means to assure com- 
pliance with the terms of a franchise. . 
This is a frightening prospect in a soci- 
ety that values the spirit pf competi- 
tion and freedom of speech/ 

Perhaps most disheartening is the 
feet that local officials were denied the 
opportunity to explain their concerns 
and justify their regulatory : roles 
based on actual experience. There ' 
were no hearings, simply action at the * 
request of the cable industry. Does The 
Times now condone such short-circuit- . 
ing of the deliberative legislative pro- 
cess, for which it has so often con- 
demned the Congress? ’ . 

The central question is how best io 
serve the public interest Congress 
could not have chosen a more pivotal ' 
time in the evolution of cable televi- 


sion to take away the authority now exr 

■ erased by local government. . The 
•cable industry stands to gain enor- 
mously by monopolizing this powerful 
and ever-growing communications 

.medium. 

- Elsewhere in this bill, the A.T-.&T. 
• companies are prohibited from provid- 
ing rabte services— another provision 

lobbied for intensely and won by the 
National Cable Television Association. 
N.C.TA. fears that the Bell System 
could dominate the field and monopo- 
lize service, yet this is precisely the 
^situation the cable Industry wants 
created fer itself. 

That the Senate Commerce Commits 
tee has given away so much at the re- 
questof a special interest seating an 
unfettered monopoly adds insult to the 
. injury inflicted on local govemmaits, 
cable users and subscribers. 

True competition may be the life- 
blood of business, but full and open de- 

■ bate is the linchpin of a democracy 
that works to assure the rights of all. 
Neither competition nor open debate 
have yet fuDy played their proper roie 

In caMe triw lu lnii ifarnminw^ . 


ChaslesRoyer 
Seattle, Aug. 134981 
The writer, Mayor of Seattle, chair- 
manof the National League of Cities' 
Cable Television and Teiecommunica- 
tioasTasfe Force. 
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ESSAY 



Shrewd 


Gambit 


By William Safire 


PARIS, Aug. 22 — The sj gpififfa nr? of 
the aerial co mb at off Libya last week was 
not merely that Mr. Reagan showed him- 
self ready to maintain access to air space 
ovct tbe tagh seas, or that he directed our 
forces to shoot back— the central fact of 
tile incident was dictator Mnammar et- 
Qaddafi’s decision to select this as the 
moment to assume the rote nl v irrim 

Neariy a year ago, on Sept 16, HBO, an 

Ameri can RC-135 recocnaisance aircraft 
was flying 200 miles off the coast of Libya 
— far beyond the Gulf of Sidra — when it 
was attacked by two Libyan MIGSTs. 

The American radio operator heard a 
command given in Arabic to fire a missile 
at the United States "intruder”; the 
American pika took evasive action and 
raced for shelter in Athens. 

The carrier - J ohn F. Kennedy was 
promptly moved into position off the 
Libyan coast; an American reporter 
aboard beard the captain ten the crew 
over the loudspeaker that action might be 
in the o ffin g and to prepare for battle. 

Five days later, cm SepL 21 — as Iraq 
attacked Iran, and as BDly Carter's 
Libyan connection was being used 
against his brotherin the American elec- 
tion campaign — Libyan aircraft again 
challenged an RC-135 surveillance of 
their nation from space above the high 
seas. But this time, four Libyan Mirages, 
two MtG-23's, and two MIG-25 "s were con- 
fronted by a force of F-14’s from the car- 
rier Keamedy. 

The Syrian pilots in the Libyan jets 
radioed their control center near Tripoli 
for orders. The orders, in Arabic and 
monitored by us, woe not to fire at the 
Americans and toretum to base. 

End of incidents. When that story was 
printed in this space under the heading 
“ Looking tor Trouble” — suggesting that 
candidate Carter might have been seek- 
ing an election-time co nf ro n tation with 
Libya — die Carter State Department re- 
sponded that it was “not known” if the 
Libyan jets had fired at our RC-135's. 

The denial was deceptive. Sources then 
close to the Defense Department, who 
now pretty much run the Defense Depart- 
ment, assured me at the Hmp that De- 
fense Intelligence was nearly certain that 
air-to-air missiles similar to our AtoQ 
missiles had been fired at our plane. 

That means we now have two facts to 
work with: (1) United States naval air- 
craft, first under President Carter and 
now under President Reagan, have been 
consistently asserting our willingness to 
fight to maintain our right to fly over the 
high seas at varying distances offshore; 
and (2) Libyan dictator Qaddafi in 1960 
decided to attack our aircraft, then 
quickly decided a ga i nst - it, a n d - a • y ear 
later issued standing orders to go ahead 
with a suicide mission at the next oppor- 
tunity. 

The question arises: Why now? Why 
should Colonel Qaddafi choose this mo- 
ment to sacrifice two of his planes and to 
assume the pose of victim of United 
States’ “aggresskm”? Is he crazy to 
deliberately throw away a couple of his 
less sophisticated jets — and thereby to 
play into the hands of an American Ad- ' 
ministration determined to show itself 
determined? 

Crazy like a desert fax. Colonel Qaddafi 
knows he is marked as the world’s lead- 
ing exporter of terrorism. He knows 
Libya is seen to be the staging ground tor 
Soviet equipment threatening both cen- . 
tral Africa and the Middle East He 
should know that at least erne high geopo- 
lititianhas said that “if the Reagan A d- 
ministration is to be taken seriously, it 
will have to take one of their pieces off the 
board." 

The Libyan dictator must suspect, too, 
that much of the time spent by Director of 
Central Intelligence William Casey in 
NOrth Africa had to do with the solution of 
the Libyan problem. Colonel Qaddafi can 
logically assume that his archenemy. 
Egyptian President Anwar el-Sadat, is no 
longer being restrained by the Americans 
from designs on his oil. He is well aware 
that the Israelis, too, are smarting at the 
military buildup of the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization engineered by the Liby- 
ans and . that the French and Sudanese 
want his soldiers out of Chad. 

At such a vulnerable moment, as Mar- 
shal Foch suggested, the smart general 
attacks. 

One purpose of the Libyan suicide mis- 
sion has been served: Arab radicals in 
Iraq have had to rally to Colonel Qadaffi's 
defense, and the P.L.O.’s Yasir Arafat 
said “the heroic act by Libyan pilots has 
farced America, the enemy erf peoples 
and the head of world terrorism, to stop 
its maneuvers in our territorial waters.” 
The propaganda object is to suck (he 
meaning out of the word “terrorism." 

A more substantive purpose is to draw 
the Soviet Union into an explicit commit- 
ment to protect its Libyan^yrian-P.L.O. 
allies. If the Soviets guarantee Colonel 
Qstddafi’s safety against United States 
"aggresaco,” Cold War II would be 
sharply escalated. 

And so the Libyan chose to smash Us 
jaw into the American fist Soviet support - 
may be no more than rhetorical ; Moscow 
probably knows, as does tbeC.LA., that a 
West German multinational has been 
dickering to supply Libya with ah inter- 
continental missile. The Kremlin must 
leer that Colonel Qaddafi might not be as 
manageable a puppet as Fidel Castro. 

Credit the Libyan, then, with an ability 
to play UgMtakes chess. He is enticing 
the Russian, wto may sogq need a cower 
tor action in Poland, by becoming Ameri- 
ca’s International Enemy Number One. 
He is protecting himself from overthrow 
by dramatizing Washington’s desire to 
overthrow him. He is' trying to farce coy- 1 
ert action, against which he is vulnerable, 
into overt action, against which he might 
get Soviet protection. 

[f that troublesome piece Is to be taken 
off the board, the United States should 
talk less and get on with the game. 
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RESEARCH TRIANGLE PARK, 
N.C. — On a reamt trip I was stopped 
by one of those irritating young men 
who seem to spend their lives in shifts 
at the airports. “Are you far nuclear 
power— -or are you for solar?” Every- 
one who walked by was asked the 
same question. It is, of course, a dumb 
question. Conceivably one could be for 
both or neither. Nudear and solar 
energy hardly exhaust aJI the possibil- 
ities — oil, gas, coal, water, syn fuels. 
It’s not an endless list by any means, 
but it’s king enough and slowly getting 
longer. Foolish question. “Nuclear or 
solar?” Why should I even think twice 
about it? 

Yet my guess is that a number of 
passers-by stopped and took one side 
or the other. Not because, in their 
clearer moments, they really see that 
choice as necessary, but because 
there’s something about these two po- 
larities that both attract and divide us. 
My guess is that all of us want to pick 
oneand want it to win. 

Those who said, silently or aloud, 
“nudear” had in view a certain clear 
vision of America — an America of 
progress, of techne, of industry, of 
know-bow. The answer "‘nuclear" re- 
minds us of ingenuity, of enterprise’s 


Hamilton vs. Jefferson 
This Time It’s Energy 


By John Agresto 


conquest of hardship, scarcity and the 
poverty of the merely natural; it sums 
up a good bit of the meaning of Amer- 
ica and its dream. 

Those who said "solar” with their 
hearts or lips gave voice to a slightly 
different America, a somewhat dif- 
ferent national vision. They play Jef- 
ferson to our more hard-energy 
H ami 1 tons. They see more quickly 
an America of community, not indi- 
vidualism, cooperation more than 
enterprise, simplicity and virtuous 
self-sufficiency rather than increas- 
ing material abundance. 
“Progress,” on this side, is not our 
more important product, nor does 
“better living” necessarily come 
through chemistry. 

In this more modern guise, both 
sides give voice to deeply rooted 


American values, values that have 
tugged at each other since our very 
beginnings. We are, for example, a na- 
tion that sings a hymn praising both 
our spacious skies and the thorough- 
fare for freedom beat across the 
wilderness without always noticing 
the tension between them. 

If this is true, then a good bit of 
today’s energy debate is really a sur- 
rogate debate, a debate about other 
things than energy proper. It is a de- 
bate about who and what we are as a 
people. 

That is why the specifics, the techni- 
cal aspects of tbe debate, often seem 
so terribly irrelevant. Did we almost 
lose Pennsylvania? Of course not. Is 
solar-energy a crypto-hippie plot? 
Please. But do they both represent and 
draw toward each of them certain 


consistant strands of American 
values? Without question. The poles of 
the debate, nuclear versus solar, 
imply a whole range of old divisions 
and dilemmas — commerce versus 
agriculture, production versus conser- 
vation, competitive individualism ver- 
sus egalitarianism. They have become 
our contemporary stand-ins for those 
venerable work-horses, liberalism tond 
conservatism. 

If today’s energy debate often seems 
to stem more from the heart than from 
the head, if it triggers passionate 
rather than sober responses from both 
sides, it is because the dichotomy — 
nuclear or solar— draws from feelings 
more deeply seated than a technical 
debate over resources or over engi- 
neering methods. .The debate is a 
shorthand for a wide spectrum of na- 
tional visions, goals and ideals. Car- 
ried far enough I could even imagine a 
modern updating of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van that would insist that every boy 
and every miss that’s born into the 
world alive is either a nuclear sup- 
porter or else a solar energist. 

John Agresto is director of special 
projects at the National Humanities 
Center in North Carolina. 


AMHERST, Mass. — The footnote is 
an endangered species. I mean the 
real footnote, the one found at the foot 
or the page instead of at the end of tbe 
chapter or the back of the book. The 
threat to the footnote comes from pub- 
lishers and book sellers who find them 
unsightly, costly, forbidding. 

This is nonsense. The layperson as 
well as the scholar enjoys footnotes. 
They can be charming, an encourage- 
ment to read on, worth every penny of 
the extra expense. . 

"The Letters of Evelyn Waugh’’ 
might easily have been published 
without any interruptions by its editor. 
But then we never would have learned 
that tbe “pomographer” who Waugh 
said fed a horse vodka and got bitten 
for his pains was Norman Mailer. Nor 
would we have learned that Mailer — 
tracked down by the indefatigable edi- 
tor — insisted that he had not been 
trying to get the horse drunk but was 
merely patting it. 1 

Such information keeps us reading. 


=k»e 



but the main job of the footnote is to in- 
terrupt. Simply interrupt. 

A stem, no nonsense lecture on the 
18th-century belief that the universe 
was a smooth-running machine is 
being delivered. Suddenly, from the 
bottom of the page, a voice whispers, 
“It should be pointed out, however, 
that de la Mettrie, the author of the fa- 
mous book ‘Man The Machine,’ died of 
overeating and gout; he stoked the 
machine too well." 2 The reader is in- 
stensely grateful for this human inter- 
ruption. 


1 Mark Araoty, ed., "The Lenere of Evelyn 
Waugh" (New Haven: Ticknor & Fields, 1980). 
P-573. 

3 Daniel Bell, “The Coming of Post-Industrial 
Society: A Venture in Social Forecasting" (New 
York: Basic Books. Inc.. 1973). p. 349. 


Endangered Species 
Is Now Incarcerated 
At the End of the Book 


By Charles L. Zerby 



Being human, authors sometimes 
miscalculate, of course, which is part 
of the charm of footnotes. Thai gen- 
tlest of philosophers, William James, 
once interrupted his discussion of the 
brain to reassure the reader. “Nothing 
is easier than to familiarize oneself 
with the mammalian brain,” he says. 
“Get a sheep's head, a small saw. 
chisel, and forcepts . . . and unravel its 
parts.” 3 Only a reader with a strong 
stomach : will ■' gam -the - assurance 
James intended’ 

Publishers have no stomach for 'any 
kind of notes. At one time notes ran 
conveniently down the side of the 
page. Called cut-ins because of the in- 
dentation in the print which allowed 
them to nestle close by the relevant 
text, they have all but been eliminat- 
ed. Footnotes or bottom notes, as they 
(Mice were called, inspire of their 
name, are increasingly being shunted 
off somewhere between the appen- 
dices and the index. 

Now publishers have come up with a 
new gimmick to make footnotes hard 
to use. The game goes like this. First 
you must fix in your mind the number 


of the footnote, say 27; then you have 
to remember the page number of 
which footnote 27 appears, say page 86. 
Then you must turn to the back of the 
book, trying to keep your place with an 
inserted finger, and scan page after 
page until you discover one headed 
Footnotes for Pages 81-107. By that 
time you have forgotten the footnote 
number so you must scramble back to 
the original page and seek it out again, 
sitting small and sulky, in the text. 
Only enthusiasts for acrostic puzzles 
and nine-digit ZIP codes can possibly 
persist in this game.* 

The publishers' fear that footnotes 
will discourage general readers is mis- 
placed. The reverse is true; the more 
difficult the text, the more welcome is 
an interruption. 

In a fit of self-mortification, a friend 
of mine was trying to fight his way 
through an explanation of Kant's cate- 
gorical imperative. The explana- 


"FoutmHes should be located where their name 
implies; references should be indicated with 
numbers andcommenu with stars. 


tion, by an Oxford professor, was short 
but after 60 pages my friend’s eyes 
glazed over. Fortunately, a footnote 
interrupted. “It is extraordinary,” the 
professor said, “how early the human 
mind seems able to grasp the univer- 
sality of moral law. A small boy of 5, 
not especially conspicuous either far 
goodness or intelligence, was pre- 
sented on a flag day with several flags. 
One of these he was kind enough to 
give to me. Later he gave another to 
his sister, who rewarded him with a 
sixpence. Whereupon — surely cen the 
assumption that his sister’s action was 
a manifestation of universal law (even 
if this was not without advantages to 
himself) — he asserted, 'If G. gives me 
a sixpence, the Professor will have to 
give me a sixpence, too.’ " 4 My friend 
felt as if a window had suddenly been 
opened in a rather stuffy room; chil- 
dren’s voices, distant band music 
drifted in. Refreshed, he managed to 
start marching through the text again 


3 William James, ‘■The Principles of Psychology" 
(Chicago: Encyclopedia Bntannica, Inc.. 1952i. 
p.7. 




—someday he may finish iL 

A critic once wrote that a writer’s 
footnotes ran along the bottom of his 
pages like dogs yapping at the text. 
Publishers would like to gather them 
together and whisk them off to some 
dingy kennel at the back of the book. 

I hope the publishers get bitten for 
their pains. 


4 H.J. Paton. "The Categorical Imperative: A 
Suidy in Kant's Moral Philosophy" (New York: 
Harper & Row. 1967), p. 89. 

Charles L. Zerby writes a weekly col- 
umn for The Amherst News. 
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Mart Alas Summary 


For those who .remember unpleas- 
ant things. President Reagan's call for 
a two-year experimental guest worker 
program, which would bring in 50,000' 
Mexicans a year, triggered memories 
of the infamous bracero program. 

Washington started that program in 
1942 because of the wartime labor 
shortage. Under it, an average of 
200,000 Mexican braceros crossed the 
border each year to do low-wage agri- 
cultural work. Mr. Reagan’s proposal 
may end up dwarfing it, however, for 
if the 50,006-worker-a-year experiment 
succeeds, he is expected to expand it to 
between 500,000 and 1,000,000 guest 
workers a year. 

The old bracero program outlasted 
the war by two decades thanks to pres- 
sures from agricultural interests. 
They liked having captive laborers 
who worked hard to please them in 
order to be invited back the following 
year. The program finally ended in 
1964 when Americans discovered how 
much the braceros were being ex- 
ploited in the nation's harvest of 
shame. . 

Many guest workers received less 
than theminiraum wage, were housed 
in dilapidated shacks and were dis- 
missed and shipped home if they spoke 
up for their rights. After employers de- 
ducted for food, housing and transpor- 
tation, some braceros netted less than 
JI 09 for a season's work. 

President Reagan’s proposed 
bracero program is likely to be little 
different from its precursor. Hie 


New Plan, Old Flaws 


By Steven Greenhouse 


new braceros would also be rele- 
gated to back-breaking labor in the 
Southwest sun, and in this age of 
anti-, de-, and nonregul&tion, they 
should expect little Government pro- 
tection. 

Tbe President must have proposed 
the program to please his agricultural 
buddies because they alone would 
benefit. When he called for a ban on 
employing illegal aliens, the President 
knew he had to give his friends a new 
source of cheap labor. 

To understand how much growers 
would gain from such a program, it is 
instructive to compare it with an exist- 
ing, small-scale program for tempo- 
rary foreign agricultural workers. 
Each year, about 20,000 foreigners are 
allowed in to pick apples-ln New York, 
tobacco in Virginia, sugar cane in 
Florida and onions in Texas. 

Growers who hire the temporary- 
foreigners need not make Social Se- 
curity payments for them, or, in most 
states, unemployment insurance con- 
tributions! Disability contributionsjor 
the foreign workers are far smaller 
than for domestic workers. These fac- 
tors combine for a 12-to-39-percent 
-payroll savings. Growers often violate 
fair labor laws because they realize 


that foreign workers, who must return 
home right after the harvest, have dif- 
ficulty suing them to enforce their 
rights. Nor can temporary workers 
fight improper conditions because if 
they complain, they are discharged, 
sent home and blacklisted from 
American jobs. 

While growers would reap much 
from a guest worker program, every- 
one else would lose. American workers 
would suffer because guest workers 
depress wages — temporary foreign 
workers average about $3.40 an hour. 
Unemployed Americans would lose be- 
cause guest workers take jobs from 
them. Mexican Americans would be 
hurt because they compete most di- 
rectly for jobs with their bracero 
brethren. Unions would lose because 
the braceros would divide workers and 
be used to break strikes. 

Tbe proposed program would en- 
courage rather than discourage illegal 
immigration because once braceros 
work here, they will want to return, le- 
gally or not. Although growers may as- 
sert that the program would help keep 
produce prices down, they will prob- 
ably pocket any savings in labor costs, 
rather than pass them on to consum- 
ers. 


Switzerland. West Germany and 
France began guest worker programs 
during labor shortages, but when their 
jobless rates soared, they soured on 
such programs. Now these nations are 
struggling to deal with tbe economic 
and social underclass of foreigners 
that these programs created. 

Mexico’s foremost migration ex- 
pert, Jorge Bustamante, condemned 
Mr. Reagan’s plan for this very rea- 
son. He said it would create a subclass 
of highly exploited laborers and would 
stigmatize all Mexicans. 

An arguable case could be made 
for a guest worker program if the 
United States had a la&or shortage. 
It does not, however. Indeed, the 
most surprising thing about the pro- 
posal is that Mr. Reagan made it 
when more than seven million 
Americans are out of work. This be- 
speaks his concern for his farmer 
friends and his lack of concern for 
the nation’s unemployed. 

A guest worker program is not the 
answer to any alleged labor shortage 
on the farm. There is a simple answer, 
however. If growers bring their wages 
and working conditions up to 20th cen- 
tury standards, if they bring pay into 
line with pay in other dually hard and 
unpleasant industries, hundreds of 
thousands of jobless Americans will 
line up to do agricultural work. 

Steven Greenhouse, a former reporter, 
is now a student at New York Univer- 
sity School o/ Law 
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Enough 

Said 

To Libya 

By Joseph J. Sisco 


WASHINGTON — In downing two 
Libyan jets over international waters 
the United States has accomplished 
both a successful military operation 
and a likely salutary political demon- 
stration. The Reagan Administration 
has made it a top policy objective to re- 
store the credibility and integrity of 
American power and influence 
abroad. This is based on the sound 
judgement that a world in which 
American power is respected will be a 
more peaceful world in the long run. It 
is within this context that the response 
to the Libyan air attack should be 
judged. 

United States power and influence 
overseas will depend much more on 
fundamental long-range considera- 
tions: Will we be able to make our 
economy sound again? Can the needs 
of the military front line be provided 
within the limits of the budgetary bot- 
tom line? Will the new Administration 
ultimately face up to the politically 
sensitive decision calling for manda- 
tory military service? Can we deal 
with China so as to make the most of 
our options with both Moscow and Pe- 
king and avoid giving each a card to 
play against us? Can we persue effec- 
tively a policy of strength and negotia- 
tions with the Soviets? Will we be able 
to move towards a “strategic consen- 
sus” in the Middle East and the Gulf 
while maintaining a key role in the 
peace process — one that meets our 
prime concern over the Soviet chal- 
lenge and the area's prime concern 
over the Palestinian issue? And will 
we be better able to shape and influ- 
ence the course of events in the volatile 
third world? 

Nevertheless, the Libyan jet shoot- 
down, while no more than a blip on the 
strategic and political radar screen of 
the Middle East and North Africa, 
does mark a psychological and sym- 
bolic turnaround for the Unit jd States 
and eases the post-Vietnam War inhi- 
bitions against applying our *.-ower ef- 
fectively. There have been t o many 
stumbles in recent years: an Ameri- 
can submarine ram: a Jap^.ese ship; 
the failure to rescue* the hostages in 
Iran; a tragic landing accident taking 
a heavy toll of men and matt riel on Jie 
same aircraft carrier, the Nimitz, 
which made one wonder whether we 
could do anything military right. We 
have become unaccustomed to a suc- 
cessful use .of American military 
power. 

We have moved from the role of 
world policeman in the 1960’s, to a 
relative noninvolvement in' the 1970’s, 
and this Administration now is seeking 
to develop a policy of selective engage- 
ment of American power. Libya sr.d 
the mercurial meddler. Col. Muam- 
marel-Qaddafi who, with his recent de 
facto military annexation of Chad, 
looks more like “II Duce” of North Af- 
rica, has been selected for attention by 
the Reagan Administration, and 
within the entire confines of the coun- 
cils of many governments one could al- 
most hear the words, “It could not 
happen to a nicer guy . " 

A few months ago, a United States 
report gave credence to this view, list- 
ing 45 countries that have been the ob- 
ject of the Colonel’s interference. 

. For some time now, the Administra- 
tion has been eyeing the Colonel as a 
suitable case for treatment and as ar. 
•.opportunity to display the country’s 
new steel. Based on the information 
thus far provided by the Pentagon, the 
attack on our planes was not provoked, 
but neither was it totally an accidental 
happenstance. The Gulf of Sidra was 
chosen deliberately. It was a test of, 
Colonel Qaddafi. The targets were 
both the Soviet Union and Libya. 

Most of our European allies, judi- 
.ciously quiet, remain nervous; Mos- 
cow, which is in the throes of a crisis in 
the Soviet orbit and which distrusts 
Qaddafi, has reacted in muted' terms. 
With the exception of a few radical 
voices, there is not likely to be any sig- 
nificant support of Libya from the 
Arab world, nor would any cutoff of 
Libyan oil be joined by other OPEC 
countries. And Qaddafi would be fool- 
ish indeed to take American hostages; 
this Administration is not apt to wait 
14 months. 

All this gives broad satisfaction, but 
sober afterthought is also in order. Is 
this the end of the episode insofar as 
we are concerned, or is this only a first 
step unless Colonel Qaddafi pulls in his 
horns. Moreover, while external pres- 
sure may be helpful, any change in 
Libyan policy, if not leadership, 
largely depends on the Libyan internal 
situation. And finally from our point of 
view, we must be sensitive to the fact 
that the line between provocation, en- 
trapment, and readiness to respond 
militarily is a fine one. 

It is legitimate for us to be ready to 
defend ourselves when attacked, but it 
would be counterproductive if we are 
seen to be deliberately picking a fight. 
This would give ammunition to those 
critics of the United States too prone to 
see truculance rather than firmness 
and resolve. Such an American policy 
would only feed neutralist tendencies 
in Europe, bolster Moscow’s aims to 
sever us from our NATO allies, and it 
would confuse those of our younger 
generation who regrettably rend to 
view history as beginning and ending 
with the Vietnam War. 

The show of military mus^-le and 
political will has been manifested; the 
point has been well made. For our 
part, let us leave it at that, and a little 
less crowing please. The F-14’s have 
spoken most eloquently; there is no 
need for a lot of additional rhetoric. 


Joseph J. Sisco, a career diplomat, 
was Under Secretary of State for Polit- 
ical Affairs from 1 974 to 1976, 
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By EDWARD ROTHSTEIN 


! n »Jij mid-1930's, according to 
Dmim Shostakovich's memoirs, a 
convention was called in the Soviet 
Union for Ukrainian folk poets — 
blind musicians who wandered 
around the countryside singing of the 
past. From tiny villages all over the 
Ukraine, these Limiki and Bandu- 
risty, as they were called, gathered at 
the First All-Ukrainian Congress to 
discuss their future in’the Soviet Union 
under Stalin's guidance. “It was a liv- 
ing museum," Shostakovich says, 
“the country's living history. Ail its 
songs, all its music and poetry." 
There, at the Congress, the blind poets 
were subjected to “highest measure of 
punishment" for their singing — they 
were executed. 

This son of cultural atrocity should 
be quite familiar to us through the ac- 
tivities of contemporary “revolution- 
ary" movements. But as we sit in 
plush velvet seats in spacious concert 
halls listening to virtuosos present 
their versions of the masterworks, it is 
hard to understand how music could 
ever be considered so dangerous or be 
dealt with so ruthlessly. 

In cur liberal democratic culture, all 
forms of music can be freely written, 
freely performed and freely written 
about. Why shouldn't they be? The in- 
dividual work carries no threat; for 
most of us it carries no more than 
casual significance. Music's meaning 
lies only in the pleasure it gives. How 
can it be dangerous? 

Yet recent totalitarian regimes have 
found all sorts of dangers in music we 
think of as totally harmless. Totalitar- 
ianism extends, by definition, in toto . 
to every aspect of human life, includ- 
ing music. Treason is heard in a musi- 
cal dissonance, sedition in a harmonic 
modulation. The more tyrannical a re- 
gime, the more it seems to fear music. 
China had, until recently, outlawed 
such Western composers as Beetho- 
ven; the Soviet Union has forbidden 
works by "bourgeois formalists;’’ 


‘Never are the 
ways of music 
moved,’ said 
Socrates, ‘without 
the greatest 
political laws being 
moved.’ 


Nazi Germany condemned “Jewish 
music. " As far as I know, there has 
ivsT'or been'a tyranny that did not take 
zzusic very seriously, that did not in- 
tisi that music expresses meanings 
and that those meanings have effects 
(a society. 

Dmitri Shostakovich, whose son 
Maxim and grandson Dmitri defected 
from the Soviet Union last Spring, pro- 
vides a compelling example of a musi- 
cian writing under the restrictions of 
totalitarianism During his lifetime, 
he was the most respected court com- 
poser for the Soviet regime. But with 
the 1979 publication of his memoirs, 
“Testimony" (edited from reportedly 
extensive conversations with Shosta- 
kovich by Solomon Volkov), that repu- 
tation began to change; the book de- 
clares that image of loyal devotion to 
the Party to be a he. The memoirs are 
almost spit out. The composer bitterly 
tells of assasinations, of denuncia- 
tions. Gf men soiling their pants in fear 
of Stalin; he asserts that his music was 
often a coded protest against the very 
society it was taken to support. 
“Sometimes you feel like screaming, 
but you control yourself and just bab- 
ble some nonsense." "Do you not 
think,” he asks — thinking of genera- 
tions of Soviet oppression — “that his- 
tory is a whore?" 

But when “Testimony" was “pub- 


ther — the constant and vigilant oppo- 
sition to the Soviet regime — along 
with many of the composer’s com- 
ments about his artistic reactions to 
the regime. He said: “My father hated 
the tyranny. If this book changed in 
any way the altitude of the public to- 
ward Shostakovich as a court musi- 
cian of the Soviet government, it’s 
very good. If it proved that Shostako- 
vich wasn't a servant of the Commu- 
nist party, then thank God." 

Stalin is at the dark center of the 
book, representing totalitarianism at 
its most complete, his shadow falling 
over Shostakovich's career. Shostako- 
vich's opera, “Lady Macbeth," con- 
demned in Pravda in 1936, provided 
the first hint of Stalin's musical acute- 
ness. "This is playing at abstruse 
thi ng s, which could end very badly." 
the article said. In 1948, a Resolution of 
the Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party attacked Shostakovich, 
Prokofiev, Khachaturian and other 
composers, whose "formalist perver- 
sions and antidemocratic tendencies 
in music, alien to the Soviet people and 
its artistic tastes, were particularly 
glaring.” 

To be accused of “formalism" 
seems a trivial criticism; it means 
only the works were too abstract, con- 
cerned more with form than with the 
good of society; they were academic, 
elitist, abstruse. But such criticisms 
were not written by music critics ; they 
had more lasting implications. Of the 
three major condemned composers. 
Khatchaturian suffered the least, per- 
haps because of his folkloric and sim- 
ple musical style. But Prokofiev went 
into seclusion; his health failed; his 
creativity flagged. He composed little 
aside from such banal works as “The 
Meeting of the Volga and the Don," for 
the opening of the Volga-Don canal. 
Ironically, Prokofiev died of a brain 
hemorrhage on the day of Stalin's 
death. 

Maxim Shostakovich recalled that 
period, when he was a child: “I 
remember all the terrible articles in 
the newspapers. I remember the state 
of my father. When we were living in 
the country house, people would go 
around and say ‘enemy of the people' 
and 'formalist' and even throw stones 
at the windows. In school they would 
say I was the son of a formalist. From 
those years I not only remember my 
father's problems with the art; I also 
remember how some people, friends of 
my family would just vanish. * ' 

The “formalist" criticism was not a 
sophisticated judgment; it could be 
applied whenever music was felt to be 
somehow threatening. When compos--' 
ers were disliked, Shostakovich says in 
“Testimony," "No one entered into es- 
thetic discussions with them or asked 
them to explain themselves. Someone 
came forthera at night. That’s all." , 
He continues: “It didn't matter how 
the audience reacted to your work or if 
the critics liked it — There was only 
one question of life ur death: how did 
the leader like your opus. I stress: life 
or death, because we are talking about 
life or death here, literally, not figura- 
tively." 

Art can hardly be taken more seri- 
ously; expected execution concen- 
trates the mind wonderfully upon es- 
thetic problems. 

Shostakovich, then, had to be 
acutely aware of what Stalin and his 
successors detected in music; it is an 
aspect of music we overlook or under- 
estimate in our culture — it's mean- 
ing. 

"Meaning in music," Shostakovich 
says, “that must sound very strange 
for most people. Particularly in the 
West. It's here in Russia that the ques- 
tion is usually posed: - What was the 
composer -trying to say, after all, with 
this musical work? What was he trying 
to make clear? The questions are 
naive, of course, but despite their nai- 
vete and crudity, they definitely merit 
being asked." 

The most obvious sort of meaning 
would be found in the least abstract 
works, in the political drama or text 
set to music; when Shostakovich set 
Yevgeny Yevtushenko’s “Babi Yar" 
in 1962, for example, the effect was as 
deliberately provocative as the poem 
itself which forthrightly condemned 


The recent defection of Shostakovich’s 
son has focused attention on the role of 
music in the totalitarian state. 


liahed, it was dismissed by the com- 
poser’s son Maxim, while he was in the 
Soviet Union. “It is apparent," he 
said, “that the book contains much 
material gathered from rumors." Sur- 
prisingly, last April, after defecting to 
the Wes; with his own son, Maxim was 
equally dismissive of the book. “These 
are not my father’s memoirs," he said 
in a West German interview, “This is a 
book by Solomon Volkov. Mr. Volkov 
should reveal how the book was writ- 
ten.” 

But in a recent interview with this 
writer, Maxim Shostakovich affirmed 
the validity of the political picture pre- 
sented in "Testimony.” In the book, he 
said, “the attitude of Shostakovich to- 
ward the regime is correct.” Though 
be still denied that the Volkov book 
was his father’s memoirs or that it 
provided a complete picture of his fa- 
ther's character, and though he denied 
the validity of many comments at- 
tributed to his father about colleagues, 
Maxim Shostakovich confirmed the 
political attitudes attributed to his fa- 


Soviet anti-Semitism. 

Another sort of musical meaning 
that could lead to repression has less to 
do with the content of music than with 
its associations with a culture incon- 
veniently standing in the way of revo- 
lution — tike that of the Ukrainian folk 
poets. 

But what sort of meaning was -Stalin 
objecting to in more abstract musical 
works? He was not, after all, what 
could be called a musical sophisticate. 
He probably preferred watching his 
Tarzan films to examining the way 
music expresses ideas. 

Shostakovich offers his own specula- 
tions for Stalin’s sensitivity: “Music 
illuminates a person through and 

through It is also his last hope and 

final refuge. And even half-mad 
Stalin, a beast and a butcher, instinc- 
tively sensed that about music. That’s 
why he feared and hated it." But the 
danger Stalin sensed did not arise only 
out of some personal relation to the 
music; there were questions of state 
involved. 



‘Totalitarian regimes have found all sorts of dangers in music,” says the author . Above, Serge Prokofiev , Aram 
Khachaturian and Dmitri Shostakovich, who once were denounced by the leaders of the SovietUnion- 


Why , then, is abstract music consid- 
ered a danger? Why would anyone ob- 
ject to a Beethoven symphony? What 
harm could lie in a score by Schoen- 
berg? What is the danger in a disso- 
nance? What is there in a set of sounds 
that can so threaten a government? 

We tend to talk about music in the 
West as if it were some sort, of sub- 
stance made up of notes put together 
according to certain laws. Sometimes 
we speak of its beauty or itssacfoess or 
its dancing pleasures. Only occasion- 
ally, when full of high-blown rhetoric, 
and moved with a sense of importance 
do we solemnly use such words as 
“noble," "ethical," "resignation," 
"bourgeois.” Only occasionally, that 
is, do we take abstract music as an art 
about something other than itself. 

But all through history music was 
generally thought to have connections 
both with the soul and with the state; 
music even had to be subject to similar 
controls as the soul and the state, or its 
irrational force could lead to anarchy. 

Plato’s “Republic,” for example, 
presented a blueprint of a perfectly 
just state that is usually considered as 
enlightened but decidedly totalitarian. 
Socrates forbids the playing of several 
musical modes, just as he censors pas-, 
sages of poetry that would have a bad 
influence upon the delicate balance of 
the body politic. “Never are the ways 
of music moved," Socrates says, 
“without the greatest political laws 
being moved.” In the soul, "good 
harmony. . .and good rhythm, accom- 
pany good disposition.” 

In later centuries, protecting the 
soul from corruption in a neo- PI atonic 
spirit, the Church forbid certain sorts 
of contrapuntal writing along with the 
use of the tritone interval, the hellish 
dissonance that splits the octave in 
half. The tritone was picturesquely 
called the “diabolus in musica” — the 
"devil in music"; its sound, when sur- 
rounded by pleasing consonances is 
chillingly abrasive, Uke the sound of a 
fingernail on a blackboard. Any com- 
poser who used such a sound in liturgi- 
cal music, was assured by the Church 
that he would hear it later in its fiery 
native realm. In modern times, of 
course, censorship has become ever 
more artful, not waiting for the after- 
life for retribution. 

Not even 19th century Europe was 
immune. There was, for example, cen- 
sorship of music programs in the 
1840’s in France; Mettemich’s Carls- 
bad Decrees of 1820 expanded censor- 
ship in Austria. But those were hal- 
cyon days; in less totalitarian times, 
the text alone was examined. The 
music could squeeze by the censors. 
“Musicians are lucky,” a poet friend 
wrote to Beethoven in the "Conversa- 
tion Books.” "They don't have to 
bother about the censors. But if only 
the censors knew what the musicians 
are thinking as they compose.” He 
was, as history has shown, a trifle 
naive. Such thoughts show through in 
the music itself. 

Music, that is, with its freedom and 
its laws, is intimately involved with 
the structures of the soul and the state. 
Its structure is a miniature society of a 
sort — laws of harmony govern aggre- 
gations of notes ; isolated lines follow 
seemingly independent paths guided 
by an overall design; digsnraiy-Bs 
imply conflicts and resolve according 
to strict constitutional rules. 

Theodor W. Adorno, the German 
Marxist philosopher and sociologist, in 
his sometimes impenetrable Teutonic 
prose, gave this image of music its 
strangest support. “Musical forms,” 
he wrote, “are internalizations of so- i 


dal forms.” “Sodal circumstances 
are concretely expressed in types of 
music.” It would not be incorrect, ac- 
cording toAdomo, to hear in Western 
music a sort of morality tale about the 
growth of the middle class and the 
development of the individual. 

Beethoven’s music, for example, 
with its sudden accents, its driving 
developments, its sharp contrasts and 
extended proportions, is an assertion 
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oi a strong individual will that must 
have seemed a threat to the measured 
social and musical manners at an 
earlier era. And that propulsive will is 
quite different from the one heard in 
later Romantic melodic lines, which 
hover melancholicaily over shifting 
harmonic bases until coming to rest In 
a sigh of musical satisfaction — repre- 
senting a later form of middle-class 

i: r;< -.ail r. 
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; Music, then, might express in its 
structure intricate relations between 
the composer, the listener, the patron 
andsociety. 

But most importently, such com- 
plexities . need hot be understood 
through analysis. Music’s strength, 
and its threat, is that its power does 
not depend upon understanding' We do 
not dtesfict musky ^experience it. 
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4E HEAT und doldrums of sum^ 
■r should not make us forget that 
* autumn equinox, the year's half- 
•y mark between the longest days 
the year in June and the shortest 
es in December is not far off, and 
: days will grow somewhat cooler. 
:is means not only a gradual 
crease in watering,' but also that 
ptember, the most important 
mih Tor the Israeli gardener, is 
t around the comer. It is the time 
plan a spring garden, to prepare. 

: ground and to buy seeds, bulbs 
i plants. It is the time to sow and 
.nt until the winter rains interrupt 
;se activities. 

tail preparation. To do this weQ 
ans deep digging, about 20-25 1 
. down, with a hoe, a garden fork 
a spade. This is especially impor- 
t in Jerusalem and its vicinity^ 
h hs hard and compacted heavy 
y soil. In any garden, the soil 
idition will be improved con-: 
erably by digging in compost ca- 
ll-decayed cow manure. Before 
nting or sowing, always level the 
i carefully with a rake. It may be 
e to raise flower and vegetable 
js in .early autumn to avoid 
nage from winter floods. 

7 low ere. As soon as hollyhocks 
/e finished blooming and their 
d capsules have become dry, col- 
t some seeds and spread them 
ere you want more of these tall, 
curative, naturalized wild 
A-ers. Then cut living stalks down 
ground level. -The leaves of any 
lyhock plants spotted by rust 
■uld be burned to halt the spread 
this ugly condition. AQ new 
outs emerging from the remain- 
stumps should be sprayed with a 
gicide from time to time. Seprol 
.suitable one. 

Tontinue to be on the lookout for 
ect damage. Spread safsan 
soned grains against caterpillars 
merazon bait against snails, 
ay roses, dahlias and zinnias with 
i per cent malathion solution 
inst earwigs, aphids and other 
s. Continue debudding roses and 
lias for bigger blooms; But don't 
chrysanthemums any more, or 
may find yourself without 
.-er buds in autumn. Do spray 
ms prophylactically against 
-k plant lice; these frequently 
ear on -the tops of. plants, 
nove all dry and yello w leaver' 
l appear during late summer orr : 
lower parts of chrysanthemum ■ 
ns. 

\RT NOW to plant perennials 
coreopsis and gaillardia for 
ty flower plants next year. Keep 
eas, rhododendrons, camellias, 
rangeas and other acidity-loving 
its well mulched during the heat 
ate summer. Hydrangeas, also 
wn as hortensins, are now being 
vn locally from cuttings and are 
j more in garden centres, 
lulching retains moisture and 
ps roots cool. Dry pine needles, 
=h can now be found in abun- 
ce in pine woods, are a favoured 
ch material. 

emember that cutting faded 
■ers from annuals and perennials 
make for continued bloom. I 
e seen the wisdom of this in my 


GARDENER'S CORNER 
Walter Frank! - 



Lunaria seedpods 

petunias, snapdragons, calendulas 
and stocks.. However, 1 do not cut 
faded nasturtium, lobelia and par- 
tulaca flowers, as these plants will 
seed themselves and the next 
season's flowers do not show signs 
of degeneration as is the case with 
sweet peas and other flowers 
propagated by their own seed. 

Take care not to remove too 
much foliage when cutting gladiolae 
for indoor decoration or alter the 
blooms havfe fadedr Some leaves 
and parts of stems must be left to 
ensure next season's flowering. As 
long as the leaves remain green, 
they absorb carbon dioxide gas in 
the. plant's “breathing” process, 
which is then used in the production 
of the starch needed next to build 
next summer's flowers. The end of 
August is the latest time for thinning 
or dividing Germgn irises for 
transplanting. 

Stop feeding dahlias at the end of 
August, but continue watering and 
lie lip green stems as long as buds 
indicate further blooming. 

Seeding of lunarias, also called 
silver pennies or honesty, .is best done 
in late summer. There’s 12 months 
ofi-cnjoymerit' m-J cultivating - this 
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branching sprays of purple blossoms 
in early spring to the delicate silvery 
wisps with clusters of transparent 
“pennies” that provide almost 
everlasting dry indoor decoration 
the next summer. Lunaria plants 
mil thrive in most garden soils and 
do best in a semi-shaded area. The 
seeds should be covered lightly with 
sand or sieved soil, well pressed 
down. Thin them out to about' 30 
cm. between plants and don’t forget 
regular watering: , lunaria is a heavy 
drinker. You can transplant the 
seedlings you remove m other plots 
or containers. The-first dark-purpie 
flowers will appear in late April or 
early M ay, and the “pennies" usual- 
ly at the end of July or in early 
August. 

DURING the last week of August, 
cuttings may be taken from the 


healthiest und strongest-growing 
geraniums and coleuses and placed 
on a window-sill with sufllcient light 
and protection against winter frost. 
If they survive, the rooted cuttings 
may become stock-plants for 
another summer collection. . 

h is still not too tale to take 
poinsettia cuttings for December 
flowering. Woody stems make the 
finest cuttings. Flower buds and any 
foliage that would be below the 
rooting medium should be removed. 
Vermiculite, perlite or washed sand 
are the most suitable media. If the 
ends of the cuttings are moistened 
and then dipped into a hormone 
rooting -powder, they quickly form 
roots, but don’t subject them to 
direct sunshine. • 

Bulbs. Make your preparations 
for spring bulb growing. Use 
superphosphate or organic fer- 
tilizers like bone-meal or guano, but 
no fresh manure when preparing the 
bulb-beds. 

If plantings of freesias are made 
every few weeks from early 
September through November, a 
steady supply of these fragrant and 
lovely flowers may be expected un- 
til mid -spring. Freesias are suitable 
for flowering borders, for every 
kind of balcony container and for 
hanging baskets. k 

Try a few white calla lilies this 
year if you have none in your gar- 
den. They are not too expensive, 
easy to grow- and multiply abun- 
dantly. If your garden space is 
limited, grow a single tuber in a 
large flower-pot or discarded plastic 
bucket. If callas are given rich, 
moist soiK they soon start to sprout 
and make robust, free-flowering 
plants. I prefer pot culture, because 
the .plants can be moved if neces- 
sary. IF callas are put in a sunny spot 
and fed and watered regularly, they 
will continue to flower for many 
years. Since calla stems are tall and 
hollow, you'll Have to stake them to 
avoid breaking by winter storms. 

A number of other bulbs for 
spring flowering should be planted 
in September, either in well- 
prepared flower beds or in con- 
tainers. Some of the most popular 
are paper-white narcissi, daffodils, 
hyacinths and Dutch irises,. as well 
as the smaller ones such as 
crocuses, anemones ranunculi ixia, 
separaxis, “cixalis and grape 
"E yacinths (mmtafri) . ■ 

Less popular, but also lovely are 
the star or bells of Bethlehem (or- 
niihogallum) and the blue or white 
flowered lily of the Nile (agapanthus 
umbellatus). 

All these bulbs or corms are 
available at better seed shops as 
from early September. Tulips 
should not be planted before mid- 
October! 

Vegetables. The following can be 
sown in September: potatoes, 
cucumbers, carrots, beetroots, 
radishes of all kinds, kolrabi, 
parsley and dill. Vegetables that can 
be propagated from seedlings at the 
same times are white cabbage, 
cauliflower, tomatoes, peppers, egg- 
plants, Swiss chard, celery and 
leek. 

Strawberries may also be planted 
in September. 


Outdoor pleasures 



' ISRAEL FLUTE QUARTET: Urt 
am. (hue: Raphael Fnakd. *to0a; Raebd 
. tola: R opted ft laser , cdo. Tdcrnna: 
i« in G Minor; J Ch. Bach: Qnartrt b D 
ir.Of.ZO no.2:M«carft Quartet b C M m- 
IL28SB: Plevd: Quart* b B-flat Major, 
20 noJ; Mozart: Qonrtcf b D Major. 
5-iTd A*i» Mmewa Garten, Augnt 15) 

E TEL AVIV MUSEUM 
R DEN may not be one of the 
fant. elaborately _ manicured 
n gardens in which the nobility 
< pleasure in their musical entcr- 
menl some two centuries ago. 

for that matter, is the rumble 
jet planes and the wailing of 
ce sirens an ideal background, 
tiil. compared to the solemnity 
t concert hall, the outdoor set- 
. provided a relaxed venue that 
ed well the pleasant, none-too- 
found old music on the pro-, 
mme. 


IMPORTANT 


NOTICE 


O EVERYONE. LEAVING 
FROM 

JEN-GURION AIRPORT. 

'ou can keep in touch with 
he day-to-day happenings in 
srael with a subscription to 
*he Jerusalem. Post 
ntemationa! -Edition. Flown 
aster than airmail every 1 week 
o over ninety countries. Its 24 
■ages are packed with ail you 
want to know. 

lust drop in to the. 


[iSteimatzky’s] 


MUSI C/Eli Karev 

The quartets by Georg Philipp 
Telemann, a contemporary of 
Bach, the 300th anniversary of whose 
birth was celebrated earlier this 
year, and by Ignaz Pleyel, better 
known for the pianos he manufac- 
tured than for the music he wrote, 
proved to be charming, if not too 
significant, next to the Mozart 
gems. 

As to the quartet by Johann 
Christian, the. youngest of Bach’s 
sons, the inst ru mentally demanding 
piece conformed' to his reputation 
as master of the refined rococo 
style. 

Regrettably, the genial in- 
terpretive approach called for by 
both the repertory and the setting 
affected the performance but 
seldom. More frequently, the al- # 


titude tended to be sober, the 
rhythmic pace stiff and phrases 
laboured. From at least one seat in 
the audience, the cello sounded 
recurrently too heavy for the overall 
balance. 

Which is not to suggest that the 
Israel Flute Quartet showed itself as 
anything less than a thoroughly 
professional ensemble — the 
technical level was uniformly high 
and the coordination impeccable. 
Only, on given occasion, the group 
failed to match the spirit of their of- 
fering. 

The boisterous flute virtuosity of 
Uri Shoham, unquestionably the 
leader of the foursome, was as daz- 
zling as always. Yet even his part 
would have gained from a more 
relaxed, convivial attitude. 


• Keren Kayemeth LeTsrael 


Ministry of Tourism 


Society for the Protection 
of Nature 


The public is invited, in the framework of the "Be Cordial to the 
Tourist" campaign, to participate in the free, guided walking tours to 
be conducted Dn Tuesday, August 25,- 1981 at 9 a.m. and 1 p.ip. 
Tours will ba to the following sites; 


Arranged by 
l Ml Meron 
- _ Field School 

2- Katzrin- 

Field School - 
3. Ma'agan Michael 
Field School 
q.' 0 fra Field School 
Ifor families 
with car) 

5, Jerusalem. 

. Mold School 
R. Keren Kuycmetfi 
he! Israel 

7. Kerch Kayemeth 
Li:' Israel 


Site 

Tour round ML Meron 
peak with its 
breathtaking views 

Gamin antiquities 

Tour of Caesarea 
antiquities 
Wadi Dolev and 
Ein Kinia springs 

Tour of Jerusalem 
.Forest 

Michmimim A 
Galileo Iwcikiiut 
Canada Park Uirdir.nlnfjicii! 
finds and spending 
time In purkj 


Meeting place 
Ml Meron peak 
camp site 

Campsite 

Near amphitheatre 

Ramallah Military GovL 
headquarters 

Se m ad ar petrol station, 
Yefb Nof 

Nonr Carmiel Council 
headquarters 
Ru mullah Luirun road 
junction 


INI-VITA HI. Y after a process of 
migration, communities of (he same 
origin try to stick together — at 
least for a generation or two. Jews 
in new countries form not only a 
Jewish community but. within that 
larger body, communities according 
to ureas of origin. A number of such 
groupings have been the focus of ar- 
ticles in the Jewish press. 

The Iraqi Jews of Canada, for in- 
stance, are featured in a story' in the 
lively monthly Jewish Digest (which 
recently suffered the loss, through 
death, of its editor, Bernard Postal, 
an outstanding source of in forma- 
lion on world Jewry). 

Iraqi Jews began to arrive in 
Canada in (he mid-1950s; most of 
(hem came via Israel after the mid- 
l%0s. They number several thou- 
sand, with about 1,000 in Toronto 
and many more in Montreal, and 
have their own association. 

The community is largely 
Orthodox and has adapted success- 
fully lo Canadian life. They retain 
their Jewish cultural heritage; but 
although they say they wish to main- 
tain their cultural distinctiveness, 
few do anything about passing it on 
to their children. Few teach their 
children about their former 
homeland, not to mention Arabic, 
and the feeling is that Iraqi-Jewish 
culture cun now be preserved only 
in Israel and not in the Diaspora. 

A high proportion of the young 
Iraqis marry non-Iraqis, including 
Ashkenazi Jews. The tifestyle of the 
Iraqis has been affected by their 
surroundings. They still like Middle 
Eastern foods but the closely-knit 
family unit is less strong and there is 
progressively less socializing with 
others of Iraqi background. They 
live in middle-class suburbs but do 
not have their own synagogue and 
apparently have no great urge to 
worship together. The prognosis is 


Preservation 
of cultures 
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that . this communiiy-wiihin-a- 
communiu will disappear in a 
generation or two. 

ANOTHER article in the same 
journal looks at Canada’s few 
hundred unobtrusive Indian Jews, 
it relates that when one Asian fami- 
ly moved into an all-white Jewish 
neighbourhood, the opposition 
aroused was defused by’ the estate 
agent's explanation; "Don’t worry 
— they may be black but they're 
Jews.” The family was eventually 
accepted but still feels bitter at 
finding that "Jews can be as racist 
as anyone else." 

Generally. Indian Jews like Iraqi 
Jews have adapted well to life in 
Canada. They do not have a 
language or an employment 
problem, being mostly employed in 
the liberal professions and living in 
affluent neighbourhoods. The 50 
families in Toronto are all ardent 
synagogue-goers but do not have 
their own synagogue. 

The Indian Jews in Canada are 
Bene Israel and most of them have 
been ihere 15-20 years. Many still 
have family and friends in India and 
go back for visits from time to time. 
They are cool towards India's 
policies but are proud of its 
heritage, praise its cuisine, and fill 


their hornet with Indian artworks; 
the women wear their saris on 
ceremonial occasions. Here too 
there is intermarriage with other 
Jews and the forecast is that they 
will not last as a distinct group for 
more than a generation or two. 

THF. STORY of Egyptian Jews in 
England has been told in the Jewish 
Chronicle by Michael Frcedland. 
The main influx was in 1956 When 
580 Egyptian Jewish families arrived 
(although many went on elsewhere). 
They were not allowed lo bring out 
their possessions and had to move 
down the socio-economic ladder: 
bankers became office clerks, stu- 
dents became shop assistants. But 
after 25 years, they have largely- 
abandoned their old way of life and 
moulded with their surroundings. 
Some of them have made a great 
deal of money. 

They established their own syn- 
agogue in Guide rs Green with their 
own rabbi. Soon they had other 
prayer halls. They used to run a 
fleet of buses to take children to and 
from their own Hebrew classes. 
They became so successful that 
other Sephardim joined them and 
the name “Egyptian" was lost. The 
Iraqis took over the Golders Green 
synagogue “because they were 


more fussy about using (heir own 
tunes. And they had paid for the 
chandeliers und the carpets." The 
social horizons of the Egyptian Jews 
widened, and although many of 
them live in a largely Jewish circle, 
it is not exclusively of Egyptian 
origin. They still retain an affection 
for their native land and in recent 
years have taken the opportunity of 
going back to visit. 

One story related is of four 
brothers who, when they had to 
leave Egypt, decided to hedge their 
bets and go lo different places: 
Israel. England, Switzerland and 
Australia. The one in F.ngiand is a 
successful businessman; the one in 
Australia is very wealthy; the one in 
Switzerland is prosperous and hap- 
py, while the one who came to 
Israel is now a successful architect 
— in England. However, they also 
have a sister who has settled in 
Israel as well as one in France. 

IN ENGLAND the other week. I 
met a couple who had brought back 
from the U.S. the ultimate in canine 
accoutrements — a dog's yarmuike 
.which has loops for the ears and ties 
under the chin. 

The Jewish Chronicle has also 
reported that a reader wrote to a 
cat-food company asking if it would 
be possible to manufacture “gefilte 
fish -flavoured cat food." The com- 
pany responded expressing its 
regrets that “because of shipping 
restrictions in the North Sea. they 
were unable to fish for gefilte fish." 

Which of course recalls the 
famous incident when Marilyn 
Monroe first visited the home of 
Arthur Miller's parents for supper, 
and enquired as to what they had 
put in the soup. On being told they 
were matza balls, she is reputed to 
have replied "They are delicious... 
and is the rest of the matza edible?” 
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THE INSIDE TRACK 

A perceptive guide to shopping and services tn Jerusalem 


DRIVE COOb 

Driving's a pleasure when you 
have air conditioning and if 
anything goes wrong it's good 
to know you have 
AUTOCHECK. Jerusalem s first 
and only Auto Air Conditioning 
service and repair centre. Ex- 
perts on hand using the latest 
Robinair equipment from the 
USA. gas refills, gas leakage 
detection and repairs, electrical 
repairs. 
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I / 10%, 20%, 

\y / 30%, up to 

V I 50% off 

Fantastic discounts off selected 
summer merchandise — bags, 
hats, sunglasses, belts, white 
leather bags. Great new selec- 
tion of fall leather bags, plus our 
exclusive range of Italian 
evening purses. For high quality 
fashion accessories for the dis- 
cerning shopper. 

COQUETTE. 1 1 BEN YEHUDA. 


TAKE A WEIGHT 
OFF YOUR MIND 
New immigrants with rights and 
even "vat/kim” looking for a 
reliable personal import agency 
know they've arrived when they 
contact KEF. With plenty of ex- 
perience KEF can purchase, 
ship, insure, clear customs, 
deliver and service all major 
brands of tax free appliances. 
KEF offer better discounts than 
New York, know all the "special 
deals'* offered by the Sochnut 
and the new laws for . im- 
migrqots. KEF, 1 1 Lincoln St 
Tel: 243642. 9 a.m. to 1.30 p.m. 
or by appointment. 


OLDEST HEALTH FOOD 
SHOP IN TOWN 
Thousands of satisfied 
customers swear by 
HA'ADAMA. Jerusalem’s oldest 
Health Food Shop. Fresh and 
Toasted Wheat Germ and Bran, 
Mung and Alfalfa for sprouting. 
Brewers Yeast, Herbal Teas, 
Country Honey, Cold Pressed 
Olive Oil. Nuts and Dried Fruits. 
Natural Cosmetics. Tiger Nuts 
(chufas). Apple Cider Vinegar 
etc. HA'ADAMA. 4 BEZALEL 
ST. by the Art Academy. Tel. 
246B09. Open 7 a.m.-7 p.m. 


THEY ARE NEVER 
KNOWINGLY 
-UNDERSOLD 

If you can find it cheaper 
anywhere, they'ff match it. 
That's the policy of SALON 
SINAI, the city's leading 
electrical appliances store. 
Colour TVs, washing machines, 
fridges, air conditioners, 
cookers, freezers. All makes and 
all sizes. And they supply today 
straight from stock. Cash and 
monthly payments. New 
immigrant customers welcome. 
Before you buy compare the 
prices at SALON SINAI, 6 BEN 
YEHUDA. Tel. 222627. 


EVERYONE SAY 
"CHEESE" 

Richard Charbit. the ultimate 
photographer, makes that 
wedding, bar-mitzvah. birthday 
party or brit complete with 
colour video film and sound or 
regular photo services. And for 
those in a hurry — black and 
white developed and printed in 
one hour, colour in 24 hours. 
Everything photographic: that's 
MtRfGAL PHOTO. MOVIE AND 
STUDIO SERVICES. Also 
photocopying while you wait. 
MIRIGAL. HILTON HOTEL.. Tel 
536151. Ext. 3151 24 hours at 
your service call 02-224341 
and leave a message for 496. 

THE FUN PLACE 
TO SHOP 

If you're short on the dollars and 
shekels, make a bee line for 
SHOPPING 2000. the Main 
street's new gift shop for 
posters, greetings cards, 
ceramics, pictures, lampshades, 
dolls, incense, novelty mirrors, 
straw, leather and paper what- 
nots and more, much more. The 
roomy comfortable shop is the 
largest of its kind in the city. 
Plenty of Holly Hobbie and 
Snoopy back -to- school items. 
Hours 9-1. 4-7 SHOPPING 
2000. 63 Rehov Yafo. 

DO YOU KNOW? 

There's a most 
beautiful shop 
in Rehavia 

that’s a must ^ jy| ^ 

whenever you j j " 
are gift shopping. 

They've a selection second to 
none. With table, kitchen and 
oven we re from the best firms in 
Finland. Denmark, Norway. 
England. Holland and Germany. 
Beautiful dinner services 
cutlery, enamel and cast iron 
cooking pots and pans, fine 
glasses, as weii as timely gifts 
to suit every taste and purse. 
Fine ceramics, Arabia glass, 
crystal and wood, excellent 
Rosti melamine from Denmark 
and a host of other items. And 
there's a special Bargain Corner. 
As an importer, Intira also offers 
trade terms for out of town 
stores. INTIRA, 27 KEREN 
KAYE MET STREET. REHAVIA. 
Tel. 639770. 

THE INSIDE TRACK 

is an aid to the discriminating 
consumer. Whether a small 
business, a large enterprise, a 
special service or a distinctive 
product, exposure in this 
column brings positive results. 
Interested? Then 'ring Ray 
Bernard at 02-528181. 
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HAVE A GOOD TIME AT 
YOUR OWN PARTY 

Planning a wedding parry or 
bar-mitzva. a garden party or a 
gourmet dinner for 1 8? Worried, 
nervous, edgy? Forget ail about 
the problems by putting them in 
the hands of MIT Ltd. Catering 
Services, the . capital's capable 
young parry planners. Whether 
you're expecting 10 or 1.000. 
want a midnight poolside 
barbecue or a 5 p.m. cheese and 
wine affair. MIT are at your 
service. Ethnic foods 
(Moroccan. French. Italian. 
Russian, etc.) a speciality. You 
can have a five-star gourmet 
dinner in your own home! Just 
call MIT Catering Services at 
The Jerusalem Theatre Coffee 
Shop. Tel. 639934. 420978. 


SOLOMON IS KING! 



"White outside car covers are 
the best possible protection for 
your car against the hot Israeli 
sun” saya Lenny Schuster of 
Philadelphia. He should know 
because he's been selling Them 
for years. Famous all over Israel 
for seat covers, roof racks, floor 
mats, head rests and 1001 
other car accessories, all at the 
lowest prices. It's money in your 
pocket when you visit 
SOLOMON'S CAR 

ACCESSORIES. 24 REHOV 
AGRON. Tel. 248925. across 
from Independence Park, next 
to Goldenberg Car Radio. 


THE 

even 

fofMBIGGER 

T-SHIRT 

BONANZA 

Elizabeth Taylor. Anwar Sadat. 
Jane Fonda. Henry Kissinger 
and Paul Simon ail have a 
LORD KITSCH T-SHIRT. Have 
you’ Lord Kitsch have the 
largest selection of printed T- 
shirts in the Mid East. Hundreds 
of designs plus hats, buttons, 
aprons, etc. Groqp orders at 
super-discount prices. Where? 

AT LORD KITSCH, 42 ZION 
SQUARE. Tel; 222595 and 14 
BEN HILLEL. off SEN YEHUDA. 
Tel. 02-537905 and Eilat 
Tourist Centre. 


Jerusalem's most reliable auto 
repair service. TALPIOT IN- 
r DpSTRIAL . AREA {opposite 
Transport Licence Office) Tel. 
719298. 718363. 


SOMETHING y&m* 
BEAUTIFUL ZatoX 
FROM ISRAEL 
That's MASKIT in a nutshell. 
Known worldwide for its 
exciting collection of Israeli 
handicrafts, an hour in its lovely 
store, is a must for every visitor 
to Jerusalem. Hand- 
embroidered day. cocktail and 
evening dresses, waistcoats and 
children's fashion by top 
designers. Carpets and wall- 
hangings by famous Israeli 
artists {hand-knotted Persian 
style). Exclusive jewellery both 
modem and traditional. Judaica 
in all its forms Table nappery in 
exclusive prints. Children's toys. 
Well designed gifts in ceramic, 
glass, leather and copper. Batiks 
and prints. MASKiT your one- 
stop store for all those 
wonderful gifts from Israel. 12 
REHOV HARAV KOOK. Tel. 02- 
227941 Sun.-Thur. 8.30 a.m.-7 
p.m.. Fri. 8.30-2 p.m. And when 
you've finished shopping, rest 
awhile at their lovely garden 
cafe. 

^ IF MUSIC 
BE THE 

OF LOVE 

The summer's ending, school 
will soon be oack and the music 
season begins. Enrer HAZAM1R. 
the capital's largest music store, 
now in their new two floor shop. 
No. 1 for electric organs, 
Hohner. Diamond, Jen and 
others. Electric guitars. Fender, 
Gibson etc. Now everything is 
tax free — as cheap as abroad- 
Pianos, drum sets, trumpets, 
saxes, the lot plus strings, 
plectrums, records, tapes, sheet 
music, in fact every thing 
musical from beginners to 
professionals. HAZAMIR. 68 
JAFFA' RD. Hours 9-1. 4-7. 


CAR RADIOS FITTED 
WHILE YOU WAIT 


The city's No. 1 technician sells 
and fits car radios, alarm 
systems, antennas and speakers 
while you wait. If you're an oleh 
you can .buy with tax 
concession. Trade in old radio 
for AM/FM cassette radio. 
Everything fixed in an hour, you 
leave satisfied with a job well 
done. GOLDENBERG CAR 
RADIO, 24 REHOV AGRON. Tel 
2431 76. across from 
independence Park. Next to 
Solomon's Car Accessories. 
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THERE: LSJ WORLD OF BUSINESS 
. MITING FOR mi 

Tmdhi^On^ Thehttenu£mml Securities 
A SHEARSONCL AI, Semimrhhkrusabn 

SHEARSON CLAL. the professional brokers , invite you to participate in an intensive seminar 
on the world of international investment. The seminar, which will be conducted in English, 
will be devoted to a general overview of the international financial and commodity futures exchanges 
,y ew York. London. Chicago. Hong Kong, etc.!; the way they function: and practical suggestions on 
how to actively participate in the trading. As a further aid to understanding this growing field, 
the presentation will be accompanied by a detailed analysis of case studies. 


Date: Monday. September " /95/ 

Venue: Place Hotel, Jerusalem 

Program: 

[6JO-t~.O0‘ Registration. 

• Introduction - Robert Israel 

General Manager Shearson'Clal. 

• Trading in Foreign securities. 

• Case Studies Presented by - Harvet Sdmeider 
Kim Morris. Aneh Kramer. Ian A Joriey 
Investment Executives 

- Case Siudv 1: A conservative securities 
portfolio. 



THE PROFESSIONAL BROKERS 


Ti> 

SHEARSON CLAL Investment House Ltd. 

5 Druyanor Stw! 

Tel am 6.'/»V 

t.'H'e wish to participate in the seminar "Trading <?/: the international 
Securities S. Commodities Exchanges". 

Enclosed please find our cheque no for the sum of. Shekels . 

to cover the registration fee for — ... participants). 

Name 

Title 

Company : 

Address 

Telephone Office Private 



• 'Case Study ii: A mixed specula live/op lions 

portfolio. 

- Film Presentation: “Trading in US. options” 

• CoiTee break 

■ Case Study Hi: A speculative portfolio 
including commodities. 

■ Question & Answer session 

• Seminar to dose at about 8 pjn 

To register please mail the attached coupon, together with a 
remittance of IS 210.- per participant (VAT iitcl.) 

Please note: The number of places is limited. 


TWO-IN-ONE CROSSWORD 


CRYPTIC PlZZLE 
ACROSS 
3 Small glasses (5) 

8 Hat or novel merit (5) 

10 Just the place for an 
orchestra 15) 

11 River -Meadow (3) 

12 Stardust, nominally? 
(5) 

13 It** hard being a pop 
■ star (7) 

IS. Decoration possibly 
. made for £1? (5) 
Where’s that seat of 


I k the same diagram for either the Cryptic or the Easy puzzle 


18 

19 


mine? (3) 


Unorthodox priest 
showing spirit (6) 

2! One isn’t sure to sav it 
(7) 

22 As leader, he gets 
publicity (4) 

23 How a dip showed a 
profit (4) 

24 That feeling caused by 
a key move (7) 

26 Lax as misers may be 
(6) 

29 Heavy, stony heart (3 J 

31 Garden machinery, 
etc? (5) 

32 London's heart line (7) 

34 Barely like a civil ser- 
vant? (5) 

35 Long wooden pan of a 
hoarding (3) 

36 The cat for many a vet 
(5) 

37 Boys in blue (5) 

38 Dances and leers 
wildly (5) 



12 Songs the man’s 
arranged (7) 

14 Dry atmosphere? (3) 

16 Something restful fora 
girl on a vehicle (5) 

17 Goes ahead and plays 
a card (5) 

19 Seen to be leopard- 
like (7) 

20 Quick adjustment for 
harps (5) 

21 Just the place for 
violets (5) 


23 A game to stick at (7) 

24 Property of noted con- 
dition |6) 

25 Particle I have over (3) 

27 He gives change for 
some silver (5) 

28 The man who came to 
dinner (5) 

30 A tram wreck in 
history (5) 

32 Compartment in a par- 
cel locker (4) 

33 Bright fellow (3) 


DOWN 

1 Uncivilised note from 
Oscar (5) 

2 Credit a politician 
with a name for being 
narrow (7) 

4 A beast’s outside (4) 

5 Monkeys or mis- 
chievous little devils at 
church (6) 

6 More sensible rorm or 
snare (5) 

7 Stay at the top of the 
milk? (5) 

9 Leaves in the pot. 
possibly t3) 


Yesterday's Easy Solution 

ACROSS. — I. Cross. 6. Corks. 9, Tiptoed. 10, Onion. II, 
Rents. 12, Dolls. 13. Capered. 13. Jam. 17, Eyes. 18. Mirage. 
19. Titan. 20. Esteem. 22. Dome. 24. Sty. 25. Limited. 26, 
Basic. 27. Vixen. 28. Below. 29. Surplus. 30, Tests. 31, Stays. 

DOWN — 2. Runway. 3. Stones. 4. Sin. 5. Stood. 6. Certain. 7. 
Odes. 8, Kit-bag. 12. Denim. 13. Cedes. 14, Petty. 15. Jabot. 16. 
Meted. 18. Magic. 19. Tetanus. 21. Strife. 22. Digest. 23, 
Melody. 25. Limps. 26. Best. 28. Bus. 

Yesterday's Cryptic Solution 

ACROSS. — 1. Chess. 6, Joist. 9, Tuned up. 10. S-N-are. II, 
Penal. 12. Robin. 13, Peck-ham. 15, Top. 17, Er-i-e. 18, Regina. 
19, N-Eve-r. 20, C Lever. 22, W-is-E. 24, Hod. 25, Betrays. 26, 
Small. 27. Ta-boo. 28, Pasty. 29, Look out (lookout). 30, Lemon 
(cheese). 31. The-me. 

DOWN. — 2, Hunger. 3. Strike. 4. S-U-E. 5, Venom. 6, Ju- 
pit-er. 7, Open. 8, Sea-son. 12, R-ace-r. 13, (ding) Peach. 14, 
Cited. 15, Tib-l-a. 16. Pa-Les. 18. Re-V-el. 19. New Moon. 21, 
l.o-cat-e. 22. Wreat-fa. 23, System. 25, BkOK-e. 26, (Napoleon) 
Solo. 28, Pu-T. 


EASY PUZZLE 
ACROSS 

3 Winged insects. (5) 

8 Chessmen (5) 

10 Pronounce (5) 

11 Cover (3) 

12 Shut (5) 

13 Train of attendants (7) 

15 Pumping organ (5) 

18 -Young creature (3) 

fQhutdh caretgKw.^)^, 

Im 

23 Mountains (4) 

24 East European (7) 

26 Inborn (6) 

29 Consume (3) 

31 Poor (5) 

32 Small rivers (7) 

34 Sufficiently 15) 

35 Point of story (3) 

36 Giraffe-like creature 
(5) 

37 Leg joint (5) 

38 Music speed (5) 

DOWN 

1 Loses colour (5) 

2 Accuses (7) 

4 Leer at (4) 

5 Quieted (6) 

6 Direct a course (5) 

7 Length unit (5) 

9 -Cleverness (3) 

12 Small compartment 

(7) 

14 Boll fastener (3) 

16 Nimble (5) 

17 Rubbish (5) 

19 Smooth to the touch 
(7) 

20 Ship’s room (5) 

21 Unaccompanied (5) 

23 Feeler (7) 

24 Thwart (6) 

25 Head of corn (3) 

27 Head supports (5) 

28 Make suitable (5) 

30 Stroll (5) 

32 Hit with the open 
hand (4) 

33 Sea-bird (3) 


Solutions to 
today's puzzle 
tomorrow 



STOCK MAKKET BRIEFS 


By JOSEPH MORGENSTERN 
post Financial Reporter 
IN THE RECENT past, each time 
the stock market seems to be 
heading downwards, it recovers and 
even moves to a new high ground 
for the year. Two forces are behind 
the dynamics of the current market: 
the vast sums of money in the hands 
of the public and the new issue 
market which is dominated by the 
country's major commercial banks. 

Index-linked bonds have little at- 
traction as long as Finance Minister 
Yoram Aridor continues his 
prestidigitation and keeps the index 
at a tolerable level. 

Foreign currency-denominated 
investments also have little appeal 
while the minister shows himself to 
be equally adroit at keeping a low 
level of devaluation. 

Regarding the banks and their 
new financing issues, one need not 
be a financial analyst to know the 
power of these institutions to main- 
tain a good market. 

THE INDEPENDENCE Develop- 
ment and Mortgage Bank, a 
member of the United Mizrahi 
group, has published a prospectus 
for the issuing of IS2.56m. nominal 
value 0.1 shares. They are being of- 
fered to the public at IS0.68 or 680 
per cent of their nominal value. 
Registration begins on August 24 
and closes the following day. The 
new shares will be traded first on 
August 30. 

UNITED ZION Cables, which has 
announced- that it will pay 
shareholders a 30 per cent cash divi- 
dend and 50 per cent in bonus 
shares, has notified the Tel Aviv 
Stock Exchange that the shares will 
go ex-dividend on August 31. The 
allocation of the bonus shares will 
be made on September 3, while the 
cash, dividend will be paid on 
September 21. 

BANK LEUMI le- Israel stated that 
its largest-ever public financing is- 


sue will consist of 482,380,950 
shekel nominal value of 2 per cent 
deferred capital notes, series 11, 
and 727.936,600 registered options, 
series 12. The public will be offered 
IS 360m. of the capital notes and 
IS 120m. of the options. The offering 
will be in the forin of three million 
units, each priced at ISU6..Each 
unit will include 100 capital notes - 
and 40 options. 

OZ INVESTMENT Co., which has 
previously announced its intendon 
to pay bonus shares on the order of 
350 per cent, has established August 
24 as the ex-date and August 27 as 
the date of payment 

ARYEH INSURANCE Co. has an- 
nounced that the soon-to-bc-issued 
7 per cent preferred cumulative - 
shares of JS1 nominal value, issued 
by way of rights, will be priced .at 
IS3 a share, 300 per cent of their 
nominal value. 

1DB INTERNATIONAL, a sub- 
sidiary of the Israel Discount Bank 
which is incorporated in the Antil- 
les, West Indies, is about to float a 
$50m. issue of floating rate notes. 
The interest will be changed every 
six months and will be set a. one- 
fourth of 1 per cent over the 
London Inter-Bank Interest Rate. 

This will mark-the second such is- . 
sue and the total raised, after the 
current issue is completed, will total 
SSOrn. The loan is hilly guaranteed 
by the Israel Discount Bank and the 
funds received will be teed for the 
expansion erf the bank’s activities in 
Israel and overseas. 

BANK HAPOALIM’S offer to the 
public, part of its massive new 
financing, includes 16 1.3- million or- 
dinary 0.1 shares along with 161.3 
million options, series 12. These wifi 
be offered in 1.6113 millien units, 
with each unit including 10 Stares 
and 10 options. The bank’s offer by 
way of rights includes 343.15m. 
worth of shares and 68.63m. worth 


of options. Each uiiit will include 
.100 shares and 20 optional . 

SECURITAS: (Insurance)' Lid. tas 
just announced its results for the' 
year ending March 3LT98L The 
net profit stood at ISllfim., and.au 
additional IS8.79m_ reflected the 
accumulations on loans which are 
held as a capital investment The 
total profit came to .IS22.4m., com- 
pared with 1510.6m,, a year ago. 

ALASKA-S FORTUFEto filed ji. 
prospectus, with the Td Aviv Stock 
Exchange, covering a pubfic issue of 
TS3L2m. each worth of IS! afid !S5 
shares, along with 348,000. options. : 
These will.be offered in the form of 
-128,000 units.; with each- unit con- 
sisting of 25 ISr-sbareiL five TS5 
shares and three options. 

Until recently Alaska -And 
Sportlife were .separate concerns 
and in April the.companies merged 
to achieve greater utilization of ex- 
isting production -potential and 
greater efficiency. 

THE TOTAL.value of shares and 
converted debentures traded in July 
totalled IS4.2b., reflecting a;26 per 
cent rise over the previous month. 
From the be&nning of the year until 
July 31, the total traded Rood at 
IS20-7b_ a 3 1 4 per cent rise over die 
same period ‘last year. -• 

Debenture trading roseiiy some 
1 87 per cent in the same'period. In 
the first. half of 1981, trading' m the 
shares of commerciai banks ac- 
counted for 66 pet* cent of the total 
amount traded. Industrial shares ac- 
counted for only about 10 per cen£ 
of the total. • 

The total value of all securities 
registered for trading, as of Jaly 31, 
Rood A IS! I Ob., again of 55 per cog 
since the beginning of the year; 
Shares made up nearly 60' per cent 
of the total value. 


Money deposited with court now gets linkage 


Monetary deposits and 
guarantees left with a court or court 
execution office will now be 
redeemable with full linkage, ac- 
cording to new regulations issued 
by Justice Minister Moshe Nissim 

Nissim said in an announcement 
that there was no justification for 
such deposits to lose value due to 


inflation over the period that they 
are held by the court. 

The new regulation provides full 
-linkage for deposits and guarantees 
provided that the depositor requests 
the return of the money within 30 
days of the expiration of the deposit 
period. Money requested track after 
30 days will be linked at 50 per cent 
of the index. 


SHEKEM. — A nctf air- 
conditioned Shekem complex con- 
taining meat and milk fast-food 
facilities has been opened at 
Tze’efim in the Negev to serve the 
large army bases in the area. * 

SERVICE. — The Fifth Quadren- 
nial’. Conference . of Jewish Com- 
munal Service opened m Jerusalem 
today and continues until Friday. 




Mortgage Bank 
gains 138% on 
yearly balance 

Post Firaace Reporter 

The Israel Development ant 
Mortgage Bank has announced tha 
its balance sheet total stood at fS 4 j 
bfifion as qf June 30. A year earlie* 
the balance sheet total was IS2.8& 
and the year-to-year gain reflects 
ah advance of 138 per cent. 

The loans- and deposit hep 
showed a gain of rS18b. to IS4.8&- 
-afao reflecting a gain of 138 pt 
cent. 

- The Israel Development 
Mortgage Bank is the third larges 
of. the seven mortgage banks wfos 
shores are registered on the Tt 
Aviv Stock Exchange. It is a sub 
skSary of the Israel Discount Bank 
. The bank specializes in ext ending, 
rcsdentiai mortgages and raise'' 
funds for deposit with the Treasu ry =*■ 
by issuing debentures. 

In the first six months of the ciii 
rent year, the bank issued loan 
totalling IS240m., compared wifi 
lS556.7m. in the corresponding six 
month period in 1980. In afi of 198C 
the amount of loans issued totafle* 
only IS 166.8m. > 

It should be noted thatftis mor 
than three years since the bank ha 
increased its share capital through L- 
public financing on the Tel Avi 
Stock Exchanged A. 66 per cent: 
in its sbait^ caphal carrbe 
to the transfer of funds from profit 
and to the conversion of deber 
turns. The shards capita] in - the an 
rent -report stood at TS55m., con 
pared with IS33m. a year ago. *. 

The total amount of debenture 
. in circulation was up by 138 pd 
cent and totalled 1S4. lb. 

Treasury deposits and deposit 
for.' extending Joans grew b 
IS422m^reiTecting a gain of 154 pc ' 
cent - * . 

lit -the ax-month .period endinj 
June 30, profits from regular opera 
tions totalled IS29.2m., comparer * : . 
with 1518m. in the same period « 
year ago. The advance of IS 11.2m 
reflects, a gain of 62 per cent Ne 
profit from regular operations stoot 
at lSl2J5m., compared with IS7.7m 
a year ago and oarkedagain of 6G*_ 
per oent, ' 

The net earnings per share, froo 
normal .operations, totalled IS0.3S- — — 
compared with 1S0.24 for the si 
months' ending June 30, 1KJ0. 




WHAT'S ON 


MMouces m this leature are charged u IS 38. 10 per line including VAT; insertion every day costs 1ST> 
716.80 including VAT per month. Copy accepted, at offices of The Jerusalem Post and all' 
recognized advertising agents. 


Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

Israel Museum. ExMMtJoas: Permanent Col- 
led ions of Judaica; Ait and Archeology: 
Eroticism in. Art; 53 Drawings from life by 
Jean Ingres: D&da and Surrealism and Fol- 
lowers; Asian An (Museum collection); 
Holograms (until 14.9). Exhibition of 
Embroidery from Israel and abroad, children's 
exhibition. Special Exhibit Commemorative 
exhibit of Ludwig Blum. Israeli painter of 
eastern scenes; Special Exhibit: Dwellings by 
Charles Simmonda. Exhibition on retrospec- 
tive work of Israeli sculptor. Itzhak Danzjger. 
Jews of Kurdistan. Daily Life, Customs, Arts 
and Crafts. 

Visiting Hoars: Main Museum 10-5. Tomor- 
row, Main Museum 4-10. Shrine of the Book 
10-10. At II: Guided tour in English. 3.30: 
Special guided tour In English, Archeology 
galleries. II and 3.30: **101 Dalmatians,*' 
children's film. ft 

Gadded Tour in Eagfista at brad Mamn: Suru. 
Mon.. Wed- Thur, II a.m. Tues. 4 JO p.m. 
Shrine of ibe Book: Sun., Mon., Wed., Thar. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. Tues. 10 a.m.-10 p.m. Fri- Sat. 
10 a.m.-2 p.m. 

Rockefeller M muua Sun.-Thur. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Fri., Sat. 10 b.rl- 2 p.m. 

CONDUCTED TOURS 
HADASSAH — Guided tour of all installa- 
tions. * Hourly tours or Chagall Windows at 
Kiryat Hadassah. Nominal charge.,* Hourly 
tours at Hadassab Ml Scopus.* Information, 

reservations: 02-416333, 02426271. 

Hebrew titlimify! 

1. Tours in English at 9 and II a.m. from Ad- 
ministration Building. Gival Rain Campus. 
Buses 9 and 28. 

2. Mount ££opiui lours 11.00 a.m. from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre, Sherman 
Bidding. Buses 9 and 28 to last stop. Further 


details: Td. 02r«aH9. . 

Enrnah — World Rd. Zionist Women. 
26 Ben Maim on. Visit our projects: Call 02- 
662468. 630620: 03-788942. 708440. 

Aowriaw Mlzradd Women. Free Morning 
Tours 8 ADealai Street, Jerusalem, TeL 
632334. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Pleat a Tree with Year Ora Hndsl For details, 
and/or tour reservations, call Jewish National 
Fund, 02-635261. exL 13. - 

Tel Aviv 

MUSEUMS 

Td Avi* Museum. Exhibitions: Kadnhman 
Paintings 1 979- 1 98 1 : lsraeE Art A Decade of 
Acquisitions. Collections. Archipenko: Early 
Works 1910-1921. European and American 
Art Colfections. ' 

Vidtiug boms: Sun.-Thur. 10 a.m.-10 p.m. Fri. 

- -closed. Sat. 10 a.nvr2 p.m.; 7-! I p.m. 

CONDUCTED TOURS 
' American MixracM Women. Free Meaning 
Tours — Td Aviv. TeL 220187, 243106. 
W1ZO: To visit our projects call Tie! Aviv. 
■232939: Jerusalem, 226060; Haifa. 89537. 

Haifa 

W hat’s Oh in Haifa. dU 04-640840. 

Rebovot 

Tbe.Wetzmanu Institute. Qpen to public from 
8.00 a. m. to 3.30 p,m. Vuitors invited to see 
audio-visual programme 1 on Institute*! 

research ad i vines, shown regularly u 11.00 
a-m. and 3.f5 p.m. Friday 11.00 a.m. only. 
Toon of the Wcfatmu House every half hour 
from 10.00a.m. to 3.30p.nL,'Sunday to Thurs- 
day. Nominal Tee Tor admution to Wetzmann 
House. 

For Tours of the House please boofcTd. 054- 
83230. 054-8332&I 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


FIRST AID 


Jerusalem: Keren Avraham. 19 Zefaqya. 
286950. Balsam. Salah Eddin,- 2172315. 
‘ Shu'afat, . Stm'aifai Road, 810108. Kantian.' 
Herod's Gate. 282058. ' - 

Td Ariv: Ahvah. 165 Dirangafi; 224717. 
Kupat Hotim Leumlt, 4 Hrfbnan, 268271.. 
Holoo: Dr. Hurt 45 Sokolov. 

Netnya: Kupat Hoilm Leu mi t, 9 SmQansky. 
38053. ' * 

Hdfa: Yavneh, 7 Even Skta, 666153. 


DUTY HOSPITALS 


Jerumlem: BQoir Hotim (pediatrics. EJ4.T.X 
Hadassab EJC. (internal, surgery, orthopedics, 
ophthalmology). Misgav Ladasb (obstetrics): 
Td Aviv: Rokah (pediatrics). IcbBov (internal, 
surgery). . ■ , .. .... 

Nctuya: Laniado (obstetrics, internal, 
pediatrics, gynecology). 

HaUh: Carmd.' 

Mlbgav Driaeh: Open Rne 4-6 p.m. every 
Monday xnswen io obstetrics, gynecological, 
sterility and family planning problems. TeL 02- 
633356. ...... 


FLIGHTS 


' 24-HOUR FLIGHT 
INFORMATION SERVICE 
’ Call 03-972484 
■ CranltMlK) 
ARRIVALS ONLY 
(TAPED MESSAGE) T. 
03-295555 (20 OSes) • 


^dageri David Adorn nrn'akf centres ire opi 
u®m 8 p.m. to 7 a-m. Emergency home mL 
by doaora at fixed rates. Sick Fund menthe^~ 
should enquire about rebate. 

Phone numbers; Jerusalem. Td Aviv, Hatf* 

-101.. Din Region (Ramat Gan. Bnei Brn 
..'Givdgyim,. Kiryat Ono) — 781111. ' • 

Aahddd 22222 Nazareth 54333 • 

Aahkeioa 23333 Netaoya 23333 

^at Yam 885555 Petals Tikvt 912333 , 

Beersheba 78333 Rdtovot 054-51333 

E3u 2333 Rfehon LeZfcm 9*23.' 

Hadera 22333 Safed 30333 

Hdon 803133 TfceriaslOlII : 

Nahariya 923333 

“Bin™ — Moral Health Ftrat AM, W - 
Jcnmalcm 469*11, Td Aviv 2SS311, Hdh fl 
888, Benhcba 32111, Nefaaya 36314. 

Nf Crida^ Centra (24 hm), for hd* at 
441341, Td Adv, 04-88791 Hatit. 


POLICE 


WO in most pans of the country. ; 
.Tfoenar dial 924444. Kiryat Shmona 40*M 


SUNSET- SUNRISE 


Sunrise, Q5.n Sunset tomorrow, 18.16 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL-. 

9.00 Programme for Kindergarteners 

9.10 Cartoons 
9.20 Music 

10.00 English 

10.10 The Search for Gokl (part 11) 
10.3$ The New Tenant. TV adaptation of 
Eugene Ionesco's drama 

15.30 Pinnocchio (part 20) 

16.00 This Is It — live youth magazine 

17.00 Ol Ve'Od — TV game ■ 
CHILDREN’S PROGRAMMES: 

(7.30 Songs and Wonden — musical 
shows for children (repeat) 

17.55 DilTrert Strokes 

18 JO Summer songs 

ARABIC -lANGUAGF. programmes: 

18.30 News roundup 
18.32 Sports 

19.27 Programme Trailer 

19 30 News 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume at 

20.00 with a news roundup 

20.03 The Muppei Show — noth guest star 
James Coburn 

20.30 Archie Bunkers Place: Van 
Ramelccr'v Ppcrulion 

21.00 Mabat Newsreel 

21 30 The Henderson Monster. TV film 
ahum a «wiUi« who attempts to create 


new life through the combining of genes. 
Starring Jason Miller and Christine Lahti. 
23-05 A Time for Yonaian. Doril Ofer's 
short film about a young boy who must 
come to terms with the death of his grand- 
father 

23.25 Almost Midnight 
JORDAN TV (unofficial): 

17.40 Cartoons 18.00 French Hour 19.00 
News in French 19.30 News in Hebrew 
20.00 News in Arabic 20.30 Doctor's 
Diughlcn 2M0 Quincy 22.00 News in 
English. 22.15 Bestsellers 


ON THE AIR 


First Programme 
6.1 1 Musical Clock 

7.07 (vierco): Suppe: Diditer und Bauer 
Overture (Ormundy); Kasch: Bassoon 
Concerto in C Major: Schubert: 
impromptu Op.90. No.3: Oaluppi: Harp- 
sichord Concerto; Smetana; Vltava 
(Stokowski) 

8.05 (stereo): Tchaikovsky. Romeo and 
Juliet (Ansermei); Mozart: Piano 
Concerto in B flat, K.4S0 (Peter Seriu'n, 

Schneider), Bi/cr L’Arlcsiennc Suite 

No.2 (Bernstein): Spohr. Piano Quintet: 
Kaure: Pel leas et Mclixandc Suite (Charles 
Munch) 


10.05 (stereo): Haydn: Excerpts from Maria 
Teresa Mass (Jerusalem Symphony, 
Gucntcr Theuring): Moshe Lustig: Two 
Psalms (Uri Wiesel, cello; Aviva Wiese l, 
harp. Noam Sheriff) 

1 1.00 Sephardi songs 

! 1.30 Education for AD 
12.03 (stereo): The Jerusalem Symphony 
Orchestra — Bernhard Molick Clarinet 
Concertino in F Major (A Han Tchatkov, 
J3i JafTc); Bach: Arias from Cantatas 
No*. 34 and 53. Easter Oratorio (Helen 
Watts, David Stutilon); Rameau- M oil L 
Ballet Suhe (Shaitan) 

13.00 (stereo): Music by Brahms, SchueL 
ler. Dei, Prcz. Schubert. Bailesiini, 

' Moran, Rubuu, Isaak and Bruch 
14.10 Children's programmes 
15.25 WorJd of Science (repeal) 

15.S5 Notes on a New Book 

16.05 (stereo): The Israel Chamber 
Orchestra. Arieh Vardi conducting and 
narrating — a selection ei works by J.S. 
Bach 

17.33 Programmes for OSm 

20.05 Everyman's University 

20.35 Reflections on the Portion of the 
Weck=whh Prof. Yeshnyihu Leibowiu 
2I.OT Music Quiz 

21.35 Mine Magazine 

22. J 5 (stereo): Rami Bar-Niv. (nano — 
Bulukirevf Islamey: Chopin; Three 
Predules: Wuil/.: Htude: Polonaise: 
Rcvlhoven: Sonulii in I-' Minor, Appas- 
siunutu 

23 15 Isleren): Jazz Improvisations 


00.10 (stereo): Mozart: Piano Senate in F 
Major, K J32; Cherubini: Requiem Ex- 
cerpts ( 1950 recording Robert Shaw Choir, 
-N.B.C, Orchestra. Arturo' Toscanini) 

Second Programme 

6.12 Gymnastics 

6.22 Agricultural broadcasts 

6.34 Green Light 

7 00 This Morning — news magazine 
8.10'AH Shades of the Network — morn- 
ing magazine 

12.05 Productive Pace — magazine for 
workers and employers 

12.30 Hebrew songs 

13.00 Midday — music, news commentary 

14.10 Anything Goes 

16.10 Health and Medicine Magazine 

17.10 Beautiful Land (repent) 

18.05 Of Men and Figures — economics 
magazine 

18.48 Bible Reading - Ezekiel 40.1-22 

19.00 Today — people and events in ihtf 
news 

,20.10 5abbath songs 
2105 With People — Prof. Haim Sheba 
(repent) 

23.05 The Second Half — women's 
magazine ... 

Army 

6.10 Muming Sounds 

7.07 -70T - with Atot Ansky 
H.05 1DF Momu>f Newsreel 

9.05 Right Now — with Kobi Mcidan 


11.05 Golden Oldies 

12.05 Israeli Summer — Eli Yisracfi's 
morning programme 

14.05 Two Hours — music, art. cinema 
and theatre reviews, interviews, anecdotes 

16.05 Four in the Afternoon 

17.05 IDF Evening Newsreel 

18.05 Looking Forward —.with 12th 
graders before enlistment (repeat) . 

19.05 Needle in a Record Stack — new 
records and recordings 

21.00 Mabat Newsreel 
21.35 Hebrew Songs 

22.05 Jazz Hour 

23.05 Israeli* in North America — 
recordings of a’ debate held -at Beit 
Hmefusoth (repeat) . 

00.05 Night Birds — songs, chat wkh. Ariet 
Cohen. 


VOICE OF AMERICA 

NEWS SHOWS 
1259 kitoHertc 

5-6rand 8-8.30 tun. — Daily breakfast 
show with news, popular music and-inter- 
views. . .... 

i 1-12 p.m. — News, analyslsand topical 

report*!'- • % 

791 kiioHcrtz: 

-&4S.30 ajn, — Daily briutkfiUt'ahow, as 
above. 

9-10 p.m. — jVOA m&giurinc, W&h 
Ameriauu. science, and’ cultural .news, 
roundup of news. , 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM. 4. 7, 9 - 
Edeas Married 'C'otrpfei; Ediau: . 
. Supcrmari.il: Hafatrriir.Ctased; BBrrFor 
Your:: Eye* Only. 4. 6Jtt, ^9; MkchdE 
Moscow Does. Not Befieye in TeactdJO, 
9; Orfaa: Blue Lagoon: Onus: 'The 
Competition 4. 64.5. 9; Run Enter the* 
Ninja: Se aiada rr Chde of Two. 7, 9.15; 
.BtayeariHa'Maa^Coalrniner'sDautfater 
6.45,9rClaaM Ij AUegro Non Troppo 7; 
•-Flying High 9.151 .fan*# M— em u:. 101. 

J Dalmatians 1 1. 3J0: awaidHp: Shall - 
We Dance 7; Khuetf.X : 

TEL AVIV 4jti.>7.iS, 

. AArnhy: The .Gods Must be Cnzjl Bw- 
: . V etoes : Dirty Tricks:- Cheat - GosaE , 

- Chwnm Oae: TheTen Cbsmumduteau A,- 

. 8; Ctaeera Two: Stunt Mam Dekelf Thief . 
7.15. 9JQ: Drivr-bti.bkutd .9J0: Thraan 
and his Mata 7.15; Sex^ fDin. jmdoi^a: 

■ Esther:' Back' Rouds^Cafc Ordinary Peo- 
ple 4 Ja 7 . 9 JO: Garins: Angi Vera 5, 
7.15. 9J0;.Hod: Enter the Niiya; Umt. 
Tom Thumb 1 1.4 JO; Shogun &45. 9 JO*. 

... Madia;; Tracy- arid Friend. 4 JO, 7/15; 

' S^eridcmr m -the Qras* .^ JO; MograH; 

.. Su pcnrian-ll 4 JO, 3,*9 J(^Ofty:The:BfiK - 

- Lagoon: PaHsrTBeLdrtiif the Rings It,*.. 

30. 4; TAOO: PswiTh^Tostmte AI«»y* : 
-. Rings Jwte; Per5»c*fe-Dolphl««ri»»r 
Hale infldn SighV^.<J0; **** A riw 
' The Blade,- 930: . Stalifc 
. Mtacow DoesT^ot htTeara 6.30, 


9J0: Sridtar Little Lord Fauntieroy 4 JO. . 

7, 9 JO: TdMet; Coalminer's Daughter. 

Td Ari«; Fbr Your Eyes Only 4JQ, 7 , . . .. 
9 JO: Td Aviv Masama: Sitting Ducks ' 

7.15.- 9.»; Watenhip Down II. 4.30:-'?’.--- 
Zafoe: Lily Marlene 7, 9.30. • 

HAIFA 4. 645. -9 L 

AmghMwrfrf: The Big Brawl; Armen: ■' 
Superman II 4, 6 JO. ?; Atnw: Stir Om\ 

A. 645, 9JW; Chen: Ordinary People: ■ 

Gdon The Evictor 10. 2. 7; Wild in the ift 
^beet 12.4.9: Keren Or: Sound of Music 
5.J; Merinhr The Gods Mum be Crazy ™ 
TTw .Stuntman 4, 6.30, 9: 

Oily: The Blue. Lagoon 4, 645, 9: Petn ’« 

For Yoor Eyes Only 4. 6 Jft 9; Ren: 

• Doa N*” Bdieve ta Tear* 6.15, - 

W5;.Starrif: Confidence HAS. 9. 

•RARCATfcAN 

Anon: Coalminer's. Daushtcr 7. 9 JO: 

4; La » 5 

s »Penn« II U. 4, 7, 

Crazy Daddy 4. 7.15. 9.30: C *- . 
Rama^Ordmary People 7.1S. 9J0; Rated 
.Gsk The Blue Lagoon 7 . 1 s. gjo. 

HERZLTYA 

. : .0toMr Ragtag .8itiL.7. 9,15; Ufaret: 

. Etaphahf Man 7J5. 9JQ.. : , 

TETAiTTlRVA - L-' v. r. \ ~ .-,.y 

Shalom: The Gods Mtht beCragy 7, 9 J 
NETANYA. . = .. , 

: The Big Brawl 7,9- IS: Utile Lnftf» 

.Fauntieroy. 1 1.- 4JCL , ... . 
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Israel Fashion Week 
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By GREER FAY CASHMAN. 

: f* t Special to Tlw . Jerusalem Post 

AVIV. — Change of venue is 
the only departure from tradi- 

during the -current Israel, 
-^shion Week. The gala opening 
•Vghi fashion show, which was the 
h ighlight of previous seasons, lias 
»w become ■ a morning event. 

A fcupakfasl show will be held this 
^ornmg and will be repeated 
' > -morrow morning. Attendance at 
e shows is strictly limited to 
iyers. accredited fashion wri'srs 
-.. 'id photographers, Israel Export 
• . c r.sStitute personnel. Ministry of In- 
‘‘■^.jsiry and Trade offices and 
ancturers participating in the 
. - jjshion Week. 

. The shows are directed by leading 

textile makers call 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
-..TL AVIV. — The leading textile 
‘iustrialists, members of the 
: Manufacturers Association, yester- 
‘ : y announced that they had 
.. ome close to boycotting" Fashion 
' :ek. 

The head of the textile section in 
: - : association, Yair Rotlevy, an- 
.: .unced yesterday that “it was with 
ire me difficulty” that they were. 
: - rsuaded not to carry out their 


Tel Aviv designer Jerry Melitz and 
. feature garments from. 72 collec- 
_ tidns in categories of active 
sportswear, beachwear, leather and 
knitwear. 

The festive atmosphere of 
Fashion Week was ushered in oh 
Saturday night by Alaska-Sportlife. 
which celebrated its. merger, with. a 
lavish cocktail reception and 
fashion show. Pizi held a show last 
night, and Mif will parade its collec- 
tion this evening. 

Buyers began arriving at the 
Hyatt Hotel late yesterday after- 
noon. It is anticipated that the ma- 
jority will come from Germany, 
England and other European 
Economic Community countries. 
Some 87 per cent of Israel’s fashion 
exports go to the EEC. 

off.boycott 

boycott. The industrialists recon- 
sidered because they had already 
committed themselves to attend, 
and the buyers had already arrived. 

The textile manufacturers 
charged that, due to the falling 
value of the European currencies, 
their profitability on exports is nil. 
The guaranteed exchange rate 
scheme introduced by the govern- 
ment fails to compensate them suf- 
ficiently, they claim. 


By JOSEPH MORGENSTEKN 
Post Financial Reporter 

Investors who successfully bid for 
a part of the IDB Development new 
IS 226m. issue were pleased to dis- 
cover that the shares debuted at 
1,001, reflecting an II per cent 
premium over the issue price. The 
attendant IDB Development op- 
tions will be traded next Sunday. 

Bank Hapoaiim securities did not 
trade yesterday, as the bank an- 
nounced details concerning its 
forthcoming large public financing 
issue. 

The shares of FJBI also did not 
trade as the bank announced its 


New issue makes strong debut 


financial results. The results are 
trailing the profitability achieved by 
the bank a year earlier. 

In the wake of publicity about dif- 
ficulties in the banking community 
in connection with bad debts in the 
diamond industry, there was a wave 
of sell orders (Bank Leu mi ex- 
cepted). These, however, were neat- 
ly absorbed by the representatives 
of the banks and prices remained 
unchanged. 

Mixed price conditions generally 


Tel Aviv 
Stock Exchange 

prevailed, with an underlying up- 
ward tendency demonstrated in the 
relatively large number of securities 
which advanced by large margins. 

Mortgage banks, however, were 
slightly lower, but not more than 3 
per cent. 


This trend was reversed when 
trading began in insurance equities. 
Reinsurance 0.1 came through whh 
a 10 per cent advance, while the 0.5 
shares gained 9.2 per cent. Phoenix 
shares were down by 7.7 per cent, 
but Yardenia 0.1 was a 15.9 per cent 
per cent winner. 

The IDB Development shares, 
which traded for the first lime 
yesterday, were established ai 1,001. 
The shares were mosL active and the 
rise of 101 points came in the wake 
of a demand of 156.6m. The cash 


WHERE TO STAY 


.HTAL-WEEKLY .BASIS luxury ? room 
serviced apaflrtmcnti with swimming j 
. In Herdiya Pkuah on sea. Money saving 
•me. preferable to hotel rates. Anglo- 
. ni. Tel. 052-70261. 


REALTY 


X REALTY -flats, houses, offices, 6 King 
rge Street. Jerusalem. TeL 02-222679, 
-77. 


DWELLINGS 


JERUSALEM 

:. YOUR REAL ESTATE problems solved 
- in- Dir. Chy Tower. Room 611, 34 Ben 
.da. TeL 02-248791. 


ank of Israel 
- cchaJige rates 

lugust 21, 1981 
/rency 

r ' *. dollar 

tish sterling 
Jinan mark 
"rich franc 
tch guilder 
ss franc 

* :dish krona 

rwegian krone 
nish krone 

1 • Jnish mark 

r adian dollar 
— ~ stralian dollar 

Il h African rand 
TRRW gian franc (10) 

...^otrian schilling (10) 

Ure (100) 

l-Ti'Jltfanesc yen (100) 
.'.r-t^danian dinar 
>... i^C^^Janese lira 


T EL AVI V 

NORTH TEL AVIV apartment rentals. 
Contact specialists: InteHnaeL TeL 03- 
294141. 


NCTAWY A 

DAVID GAFF AN sales, rentals, holiday 
apartments. 7 Here!, Netanya, Tel. 053-39372, 
or 053-52116. 

NETANYA. Buying — selling — renting. For 
complete personal service, contact Maurice 
Kris* (England). Aputmcntcarc. II K Star 
Ha'atzma'iu. Tel. 053-14518. 


C ^AR EA SA LB . | 

HOLIDAY HOMES for sale + country club. 
“Inler-lsraer. TeL 03-294141. 


is 

12.5781 

23.4419 

5.9077 

2.1279- 

4.5928 

5.8891 

2.3991 

2.0557 

1.6227 

2.7495 

10.4023 

14.4581 

13.3571 

3.1438 

7.2719 

1.0208 

5.5028 

38.80 

2.64 


FREIGmySTORAGiE 

^iiimRHUJii^^iiiliiimiuiuwimjiiHiiMriMNfirmi 

.OCEAN COMP ANY LTD. Expert ! reliable 
' movers wfiKSryears experience. Prafeswiral 
packing 4 shipping world wide. Special rates 
to U-JLA-, South Africa. U.K. Operaring all 
over Israel. Best insurance rates on the, 
market. TeL HaiEa 04-523227 (3 lines), Tel 
Aviv 03-296125. 03-299582 (evenings 03- 
260938). 


i 1 i I 


PURCHASE/SALE 


KARO BUYS 'furniture, inheritances and 
more. Tel. 03-824965. evening* 03-863704. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


TYPISTS top paying temporary jobs are 
waiting for yon.. Translator* - Pool, Td. 03- 
2212 1<W6. 100 Ben Yehuda St, Tel Aviv. Td. 
04-663966. 5 Shmaryahu Levin SL, Haifa. TeL 
02-225154/5. 6 Yanai SL. Jerusalem. 


TENDER 

UN DOF Water Supply System 

.The United Nations Disengagement Observer Force "UNDOF' . has . a 
requirement for the improvement of the water supply system at Camp 
Ziouani. Golan Heights. Contractors Interested should assemble at “A" 
Line Mess, Canlog. Camp Ziouani. Golan Heights at 10.00 Hrs.. 
Tuesday. September 1. 1981 . They should be prepared to furnish proof of 
their capability and resources as well as their speciality in construction of 
water supply systems. Copies of plants and specifications will be available 
on payment of US Dollars 50.00 (Fifty Dollars}. 


Zl fern 


-'i. +£fc§j 
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Hebrew University — 
Institute of Archaeology 

C3ty of David Society 

The Archaeological Project 


HELP US DIG BIBLICAL JERUSALEM 
— THE CITY OF DAVID 


The excavation of the City of David — Biblical 
Jerusalem — is continuing with the help of 
volunteers from Israel and abroad. 

Join us during the coming weeks in uncovering 
J Ancient Jerusalem. 

For information, call Td. 02-272911 day; 02-635377, 02- 
690354 evening. 


rhe Commodity Futures Markets 

COMMODITY CLOSING PRICES 

Cooiniodily . High Low Lart Claage 

-on week - 

Cold 42806 431M 41100 • . • I&50 

HUver' 9.72 ‘ 9.11 >1700 • 

Dee. Copper' 84.56 tOUS 

SeJcoffJe* IIL4J IttM ««-« W 

ftri Saar 1 I4.1K 1504- I4.IH IJ2. 

J.tL Or..,, Julce(-) ■«*> >■+” S5S t5 

Nov. Soybeans*” WW-50 

Dee.Corn— Wh.75 316.50 . 

Dec Wheal— 426.75 *«5" JJJ 

Sep. T. Bills H5.I9 *1* JJ!* 

Dec. Cotton* MC.TO 7UJtn “■?“ 2 - 1 ° 


us Selected list Courtesy Of 


claL 


THE PROFESSIONAL BROKERS 
Druyanov St.. Tel Aviv, Tel. 03-291 866 


Cloning Valiunr ChMge Chtncn 
prirr ISIJMO In7« 

Commercial Banks 3s Bankholding 


Ctalng VoIwbc ChMtr CkMgv 

prirr UIJN0 !□% 


-'.1EKDAY RATES: Minimum charge of 1598.40 for eight words: ISI2JO Tor each additional 1 
"d- FRIDAY AND HOLIDAY EVE RATES: Minimum charge of IS11630 Tor eight words- 
.- 4.60 for each additional word. All mes include VAT 1 

Jerusalem: Weekdays: 10 ajn. of day prior to publication. For Friday's paper 5 
• l on Wednraday. For Sunday's paper 3 p.m. on Thursday. Tel Aviv and Haifa: Wednesdays 
Fridays 12 noon two days prior to publication. For Sunday's paper: 12 noon Thursday. 

,i are accepted at all offices of The Jerusalem Post (for addresses see masthead on back page) 
.V at all recognized agencies. 


IDB prf 
IDB r 
IDB B r 
IDB prf A 
Q>B Op 6 
IDB op 8 
IDB op 7 
IDB op 8 

IDB op fl 
IDB op 10 
UnJpn r 
Union op r 
Union op 3 r 
Union op 4 r 
Union op S 
Union ac 
Union acS r 
Discount r 
Discount A r 
Discount A sc r 


Mizrahi r 
MI»m hi b 
Mizrahi op 2 r 
Mizrahi op 3 
Mizrahi op 8 
Mizrahi ac 4 r 
Mizrahi ac S r 
Mizrahi sc 6 r 
Mizrahi ac 7 r 
Maritime 0.1 r 
Maritime 0.5 r 
Hapoaiim prf b 
Hapoaiim r 
Hapoaiim 90?r div 
Hapoaiim b 
Hapoaiim op 4 r 
Hapoaiim op 5 r 
Hapoaiim op 7 r 
-Hapoaiim op 10 
Hapoaiim op XI 
Hapoaiim ac 6 r 
Hapoaiim sc 8 r 


General A 
Genera] op 6 
General sc 4 r 
Genera] ac 5 r 
Leumi 

Leumi op 2 r 
Leumi op 4 r 
Leumi op 10 
Leumi sc 8 r 
Leumi sc 9 r 
OHH r 
OHH b 
Danot 1.0 
.Da not 5.0 
Danot op 1 
Dan ot op 2 
FTBI sc 1 r 
FIBIr 


Mortgage Banks 

Gen Mtge r 
Gm Mtgp'b 
Gen- Mtge. op 114 
’GeertMt^ op 117 
Gen Mtge 129 
Gen Mtge db 116 
Carmel r 
Carmel b 
Carmel op A • 
Carmel op B 
Carmel db 10 
Blnyan r 
Dev Sc Mtge r 
Dev & Mtge b 
Dev A Mtge op 88 
Dev Sc Mtge op 95 
Dev Sc Mtge op 94 
"Miabkan r 
Mistaken b 
M3shkan op 2 
Mishkan op 3 
Tefabot prf r 
Tefabot prf b 
Tefahot r 
Tefabot b 
Merav r 
Merav op 
Merav op 2 


12400.0 .7 +100.0 

1832.0 2JI12J9 ac. 

25 H . C . — 

3206.0 A ac. 

311 L0 3.0m.CJE— 


10.0 

4-15.0 

4- .8 


2565J) 

3S.3 

,4-15.0 

+.6 

2445.0 

55.7 

n.e. 

__ 

1557.0 

88.3 

—10.0 

—.6 

1510.0 

5.9 

4-10.0 

+.7 

1320 JO 

1.355.1 

n.c. 

— 

5500.0 

.8 

ac. 



2700.0 

sa 

ac. 

_ 

1290.0 

18-9 

ac. 



2080.0 

52.3 

ac. 



1040.0 

223 .8 

ac. 

— 

780.0 

.7 

B.V. 



Z2 299.0 

202.3 

n.c. 

— 

22299.0 

148.1 

n.c. 



1282.0 

15.5 

n.v. 

— 

ZS50.0 

3.226 Jl 

n.c. 


Z855.0 

520.8 

ac. 



zB 970.0 

3.5 

4-208.0 

4-3.1 

Z2750.0 

14.6 

-~15.0 

— J 

1300.0 

119.9 

ac. 



Zl 985.0 

6.2 

—25.0 

— 1J 

z] 660.0 

3.4 

—34.0 

—2.0 

Zl 355.0 

13.8 

—40.0 

— 2.9 

zl 172.0 

28.3 

n.c. 



1002.0 

427.5 

4-10.0 

4-1.0 

992.0 

18.4 

ac. 

' — 


1820.0 

97.5 

4-15.0 

+* 

1800.0 

8.0 

—40.0 

— 2.2 

1200.0 

9.7 

n.c. 

— 

297.0 

22.4 

4-2.0 

+.7 

1492.0 

1,101.4 

4-2.0 

+.1 

5990.0 

44.7 

4-100.0 

+1.7 

2800.0 

7.6 

4-20.0 

+.7 

1205.0 

122.8 

n.v. 

— 

1510.0 

3.5 

4-20.0 

+1.3 

353.0 

977 JJ 

ac. 

— 

1865.0 

67.0 

av. 

— 

1930.0 

1.0 

+40.0 

+2J 

920.0 

298.6 

—10.0 

—la 

930.0 

50.0 

ac. 

— 

5150.0 'JS 

n.e. 

— 

1300.0 

l ..3 

ae. 



1400.0 

1.0 

ac. 

— 

730.0 

3 JS 

n.c. 

fl 

579.0 

56J 

+5.0 

+.9 

588.0 

3.3 

n.c. 

— 

640.0 

1.0 

ac. 

— 

445.0 

20.0 

+5.0 

+ia 

375.0 

9-5 

+5J) 

+1.4 

317.0 

23.5 

ac. 

— 

475J) 

135.3 

—12.0 

—2.3 

475.0 

103.5 

—12.0 

—2.3 

1470.0 

.4 

—23.0 

—1.7 

605.0 

5-2 

—15.0 

— 2.4 

360.0 

3.0 

—20.0 

— 3.3 

1150.0 

108.6 

+5.0 

+.4 

1150.0 

15.3 

+15.0 

+1.3 

2850.0 

.7 

ac. 

— 

1380.0 

2.1 

ac. 

— 

9B0.0 

5.3 

n.c. 

— 

970.0 

5.5 

+10.0 

+1.0 

945.0 

29.7 

—25.0 

—2.6 

970.0 

4.9 

n.c. 

— 

860.0 

73.7 

ac. 

— 

2600.0 

— 

— 

— 

1390.0 

4,8 

ac. 



Financing Institutions 

Shilton r 113.0 

Shilton b 254.0 

Shilton op A r 1S4D 

Shilton op B 277.0 

Shilton op 5 102.0 

Stall ion op 6 91.5 

Shilton sc l 1303) 

Shilton sc 2 183.5 

Otz. Lataasiya r 790.0 

Otz. Laiaasiya d 790.0 

Otz. Laiaasiya op 1 1290.0 
Am pal r — 

Agriculture prf A 2155.0 

lnd Dev prf r ' 929.0 
Clal Lease 0.1 r . 380.0 
Clal Lease oj r 380.0 

Clal Lease op 635.0 


Insurance 

Ary eh r 
Aryeta op r 
Aryeh sc 
Ararat 0.1 r 
Ararat 0.5 r 
Reinsurance 0.1 r 
Reinsurance 0.5 r 
Hassneh r 
Haesneh nd'80 
Hassneh b 
Hassneh op 
Hassneh op 2 
Phoenix 0.1 r 
Phoenix 0.5 r 
Yardenia 0.1 r 
Yardenia 0.5 r 
Sahar r 
Sahar b 
Sahar op 1 
Securitas r 
Securitas op 2 
Zur r 
Zur b 
Zur op I 


Delek r 
Delek b 
Delek db 2 
Hare! 

Hare! op l 
Cold Store 0.1 r 
Cold Store 1.0 r 
Cbld Store db 2 r 
! Iar Electric r 
Lighterage 0.1 r 
Lighterage 0.5 r 
Lighterage op 2 
Lighterage db 1 
Magor 
Rapac 0.1 r 
Rapac 0.5 r 
Supersol A 
Supersol B 
Supers©! op 1 


Azorim r 
Azorim op A 
Azorim op B r 
Azorim db 1 
Africa 1 st 0.1 r 
Africa Isr 1.0 r 
Africa op 1 
ArJedan 0.1 
Arledan 0.5 
Arledan op. A 
Darad 
Dared op. 1 
ILDC r 
LLDC b 
ILDC op A r 
ILDC op B r 
ILDC op 5 
IlDC db 3 r 
ILDC db i r 
HLB Realty 0.1 r 
HLB Realty 0.5 r 
HLB Realty op 
Sole! Boneh prf A 
Sole! Boneh prf A 
Model Beton 


113.0 

119.1 

— 6.0 

— 6.0 

254.0 

. A 

+ 8.0 

+ 3 J 

184 JO 

3 J 5 

+ 3.0 

+ 1.7 

277.0 

7.1 

n.c. 

— 

102.0 

26.9 

— 2.0 

— 1.9 

91.5 

4 JL 3 

n.c. 



150 JD 

— 

— 

— 

165.5 

.7 

n.c. 

— 

790.0 

135.4 

— 10.0 

— 1.3 

790.0 

21.3 

— 10.0 

— 1-3 

1 1290.0 

— 

— 

— 

2155.0 

34.0 

+ 164.0 

+ 8-2 

' 929.0 

5.3 

t37.0 

+ 4.2 

. 380.0 

29 J 

— 4.0 

— 1.0 

3 B 0.0 

21.7 

— 4.0 

— 1.0 

635.0 

3.4 

n.e. 

“ 

Z 469.0 

76 J ! 

— 12.0 

— 2 a 

4660.0 

— 

— 

— 

Z 337 0 

41.0 

+ 22.0 

+ 7.0 

1980.0 

5.4 

n.c. 

— 

793.0 

69 Jl 

+ 28.0 

+ 3.7 

979.0 

24.3 

+ 89.0 

+ 10.0 

356.0 

240.1 

+ 30.0 

+ 9 J 

( 1427.0 

183.8 

— 20.0 

— 4 a 

d 454-0 

13.8 

n.c. 



873.0 

13.9 

+ 28.0 

+ 4-3 

829.0 

7 fl .7 

n.c. 

J— 

330.0 

16.5 

— 46.0 

— 7.7 

480.0 

9.1 

— 40.0 

— 7.7 

650.0 

15.7 

+ 36.0 

+sa 

460 JO 

4.2 

n.c. 

— 

740.0 

26.3 

— 35.0 

— 4 a 

755.0 

23.0 

ac. 

— 

275.0 

113.5 

+ 7.0 

+2.8 

940.0 

25.7 

+ 20.0 

+2.2 

750.0 

25.6 

— 10.0 

— ia 

2430.0 

77.4 

n_o 

3,0 





Z 483.0 

oio 

ac. 

— 

289.0 

37.1 

+ 9.0 

+ 3-2 

r vices A Utilities 


543.0 

191.0 

— 6.0 

— ia 

531.0 

3.2 

— 30.0 

— 5.4 

C 1365.0 

.6 

— 1.0 

—a 

210.0 

118 J 

— 10.0 

— 4.8 

160.0 

66 a 

— 8.5 

— 2.0 

2810.0 

a 

+ 190.0 

+ 7.8 

4475.0 

1.4 

+ 200.0 

+ 4.7 

1688.0 

B.S 

— 2.0 

—.1 

15840 JO 

.3 + 1440.0 

+ 10.0 

5300.0 

3.5 

+ 450.0 

+ 9.8 

7200.0 

1.0 

+ 500.0 

+ 7.3 

2640.0 

8.4 

+ 200.0 

+sa 

545.0 

28.7 

ae. 

— 

1143.0 

6 J 

+ 17.0 

+ia 

665.0 

11.0 

— 10.0 

— 1.9 

929.0 

17.3 

+ 29.0 

+ 3.2 

890.0 

26.8 

+ 45.0 

+ 3.3 

1030.0 

11.9 

ae. 

— 

aenHfafiding, Citrus 


8SU0. 

239.8 

+ 10.0 

+1-2 

3070 . 0 ' 

1.3 

ac. 

— 

1600.0 

5.9 

+10.0 

+.6 

800.0 

7.9 

ac. 

— 

4140.0 

11.4 

+ 80.0 

+ 2.0 

3930.0 

9.3 

+200.0 

+ 5.3 

8400.0 

8.3 

+ 200.0 

+oa 

346.0 

79.9 

+ 19.0 

+aa 

200.0 

97.1 

n.c. 

— 

164.0 

83.4 

+ 3.0 

+L9 

595.0 

14.8 

+ 43.0 

+8J 

440.0 

10.1 

— 11.0 

— 2.4 

- 1580.0 

29.3 

+ 12.0 

+.8 

1500.0 

— 

— 

— 

1580.0 

1.7 

— 10.0 

—.0 

7060.0 

2.1 

+ 240.0 

+sa 

2980.0 

.5 

ac. 

— 

1305.0 

2.7 

+ 30.0 

+ 2.4 

1866.0 

1.4 

n.c. 


C 2160.0 

.5 

ac. 

— 

361.0 

63.0 

ac. 

— 

240.0 

292.1 

+U.0 

+ 4.8 

159.0 

313.7 

+12JJ 

+82 

19850.0 

1J2 

+ 250.0 

+1J 

780.0 

39.0 

+ 69.0 

+9.7 


Model Beum op i 
Prop & Bldg r 
Prop h Bldg op A 
Prop & Bldg op B 
Prop A Bldg db 5 
Bayside 0.1 r 
Bayside 0.5 r 
Bayside op 
lapro r 
Isr as r 
Mehadrln r 
1CP r 

New Aviv 4 
Pri Or r 
Caesarea r 
Caesarea 0.5 
Caesarea op 1 
Raxscoprf r 
Basse© r 


Industrials 

Or dan o.l r 
Or dan 0.5 r 
Or dan op 2 r 
El bit 0.3 r 
Alliance r 
Elco 0.1 r 
EIco 0.25 r 
Elco 0.25 b 
Elco op A 
Elco db l 
Electra 0.1 r 
Elcctra 0.5 r 
Electra db 2 
Elron 3 
Elron op A 
Argeman prf r 
Argaman prf b 
Argaman r 
Argaman b 
AtaB r 
Ala C r 
Ala op 3 r 
Ata db 2 r 

Dubefc prf r 
Dubek prf b 
Fertilizers r 0.1 
Fertilizers 0.5 
Cables r 
Cables b 
Hatehof 1 
Hatehof 5 
Hatehof op 
HalfaChem r 
HailaChem db l 
Teva r 
Teva b 
Teva op 
Teva op 2 
Teva db 1 
Teva db 3 
Yomar 1.0 
Yomar 5.0 
Zion Cables 1.0 
Son Cables 5.0 
Zion Cables op.l 
Lodzia 0.1 r 
Lo dria 0.4 r 
.MoleUBr 
Galll lnd 1.0 
Galil lnd. 3.0 - 
Gaiil lnd. op. 
Man 1.0 
Man 5.0 
Phoenicia prf r 
Dead Sea r 
AIPM r 
AIPM db 1 r 
Maquette 0.1 
Maquette 0.5 
Maquette op A 
Asia r 
Assis db 1 
Petrochem db 1 r 
Nec hush tan b 
Elite r 
Elite 2 
Elite op 3 r 
Elite sc 2 r 
Arad r 
Pol gat 0.1 r 
Pol gat 0.4 r 
Polygon r 
Polygon op l 
Rim 0.1 r 
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FOREIGN CURRENCY 


21221 


Friday’s foreign exchange rates 

against the brad Shekel, for 

U2. dollar transactions under S3 .OOO 

and transactions of other Currencies 

under the equivalent of S500. 


Seeing 

Buying 

D.S.S 

12.6376 

12.5144 

DM - ■ 

5.1242 

5.D742 

Swiss Ft. 

5.6909 

5.8335 

Sterling 

23.5565 

23.3268 

French Fr. 

2.1352 

2.1179 

Dutch FL 

4.6081 

4.5631 

Austrian Sh.ll Ol 

7.3018 

7.2306 

Swedish Kr. 

2.4093 

2.3858 

Danish JCr. 

1.5277 

1.61 18 

Norwegian Kr. 

2.0616 

2.0415 

Finnish Mark 

2.7500 

2.7331 

(!iinai(l»nt 

10.4533 

10.3515 

Rand 

13.4496 

13.3185 

Australia oS 

14.5247 

14.3831 

Belgian Fr. 110) 

3.1531 

3.1223 

Yen! 1001 

5.S33I 

5.479 i 

Italian Lire! I OOOI 

10.2453 

10.1454 

INTERBANK LONDON 


SPOT RATES: 



U22 

1.8620/30 

pur C 

D.M. 

2.468CW0 

» perS 

Swiss Fr. 

2.14B0/95 

perS 

Dutch Ft. 

2.74 IQ/30 

pars 

FrenchFr. 

5.9 100/30 

perS 

Yen 

22BJCV50 

perS 

Lire 

1233.00/00 

perS 

Norwegian Kr. 

unavailable 


Danish Kr. 

unavailable 

* 

Swedish Kr. 

unavaflahle 


FORWARD RATES 



1 man. 

3 na. 

Bnw. 

KE 1 .87 13/730 

1.8827247 1.9005/825 

DM/I 2.4837252 

20054075 2 .9408/420 

Sw.TrJS JL 1080/71 3 

2.1980/016 20420/480 


Foreign Currency Rates 
for 23.8.81 


Country 

Currency 

Buying Selling 

Cheques and 
transactions 

Buying Selling 
Banknotes 

U^.A. 

Dollar 

12.5131 

12.6589 

12.3800 

12.7600 

| Great Britain Sterling 

23.3360 

23.5715 

23.0000 

28.8000 

Germany 

Mark 

5,0742 

5.1292 

5.0200 

5.1700 

France 

Franc 

2.1201 

2.1414 

2.0200 

2.1600 

Holland 

Gulden 

4.5018 

4.6076 

4.5100 

4.6500 

Switzerland 

Franc 

5.8472 

5.0060 

5.7000 

0.9600 

Sweden 

Krona 

' 2.3873 

2.4115 

2.3300 

2.4300 

Norway 

Krone 

2.0452 

2.0658 

2.0000 

2.0000 

Denmark 

Krone 

1.6175 

1.8337 

1.5800 

1.6500 

Finland 

Mark 

2.7368 

2.7644 

2.6700 

2.7000 ■ 

Canada 

Dollar 

10.3483 

10.4523 

10.1600 

10.5500 

Australia 

Dollar 

14.3818 

14.5258 

18.7200 

14-3000 

South Africa 

Rand 

13.2826 

13.4161 

10.4200 

14.1100 

Belgium 

Franc Ifl 

31250 

3.1573 

2.7300 

2.8900 

Austria 

Schilling Id 

7.2413 

7.3141 

7.1600 

7 a 800 

Italy 

Lire I00C 

10.1649 

10.2871 

9.6000 

10.8700 

Japan 

Yen lOOd 

54.7978 

55.3488 

54.2200 

55.8800 

“Dollar Paz” and “Euro Paz” 
Buying and Selling rates 
for 23.8.81 

Buying Selling 

"Dollar Paz" 1 unit 40.2488 40.6533 

"Euro Pax" 1 unit 51.8456 52^688 

' SDR 14.1708 14.8224 


Interest rates (%) for non-resident deposit 
accounts (Patach) and Israeli resident 
deposit accounts (Patam) 
for deposits of up to $23,000 value for 23.8.81 


Patach 


Patam 


ISRAEL GENERAL BANK i 

< U'had Hjam Si. R.O.Rox 67' 
'I'd. 653(16 1 Td AGv 


GOLD QUOTATION 

London second fixing 
21.8.81 
$429.50 


KEEP YOUR EYES OPEN ! 


period — no. of months 


(J.S.A. Dollar 

Great Sri lain Sterling 

Germany Mark 

Holland Gulden 

Canada DoUnr 

FraJbre Franc 

Switzerland Fnuie 

"Dollar Pax" 

"Eero Pas'* 

SDR 


18 K 

17$ 

IB* 

18% 

15% 


13% 

12 

12% 

12% 

12 

12 

10 

10% 

10% 


12 

11 * 

11% 

10% 

19% 

18H 

18% 

18% 

17% 

21 Vt 

19% 

2 1% 

20 

18% 


8U 


7% 

8% 

18% 

15% 

14% 

14% 

14 

1*% 

13 S 

12% 

12% 

12% 

14 

13* 

13% 

13 

12% 
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value of the shares traded yesterday 
amounted to IS38m. 

The index-linked bond market 
spent one of its busiest sessions in 
recent limes. The trading turnover 
was in excess of IS72m. Prices, 
however, were only slightly higher, 
as the bond market continued to lag 
behind oilier investments. 

Foreign-currency denominated, 
or linked, bonds were mostly un- 
changed or reflected small gains. In 
view of last week's 1.1 per cent 
devaluation of ihe shekel against 
the Li.S dollar, it is no wonder that 
investors are not currently in- 
terested in these bonds. 
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New York Stock Exchange 


NEW YORK. — Stocks gave way 
steadily through Friday's session 
and closed at their lowest level this 
year, with more then 1,000 declining 
issues compared with only 400 ad- 
vances. 

Durable goods orders rose 0.9 per 
cenL in July, which marks the sixth 
consecutive monthly increase. The 
bond market reacted adversely to 
this news and to the money supply 
figures released after the close 
which showed M Iv up $800m. and 
M la up S300m. 


The failure of OPEC to reach 
agreement on an oil pricing ar- 
rangement makes it more likely that 
oil prices will remain soft for the 
foreseeable future. 

Cities Service, the most actively 
traded issue, was up 1H at 66%. Nu- 
West Group announced that it had 
talked with Mesa Pete and others 
about the sale of its 7.2 per cent 
holding in Cities Service stock. 

Doe to technical difficulties, the 
New York Stock Exchange quota- 
tions for Friday did not arrive. 


Laker selling off three Airbuses 


REPORT SUSPICIOUS 
OBJECTS 


DRIVE CARE FULLY! 


LONDON (AP). — Britain's 
budget-air fare king. Sir Freddie 
Laker, has put three newly- 
purchased European A300-B air- 
buses on the block in hopes of rais- 
ing cash to cover loan payments his 
Luker Airways must make soon, 
The Sunday Times reported. 

The newspaper said the aircraft 
are ‘Tor sole ‘at the -right price,' ac- 
cording to industry sources...and all 
three arc ‘reportedly being con- 
verted fdr the holiday charter 
market.” 

Company officials were not im- 
mediately available for comment. 

The newspuper said that the sale 


of the three jets, bought from the 
French-German-Brilish consortium 
Airbus Industrie, is one of several 
steps Laker is taking towa’d repay- 
ing S232m. in outstanding loans. 

Laker said last week that he 
needed more time to make loan 
payments because of the dollar's 
sharp rise since January, when he 
borrowed the money from a group 
of 13 European and American 
b-jnks. 

But he denied that the company 
was in serious financial trouble and 
added that if the banks demanded 
on-time payment, he would comply. 
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Labour lacks leadership 

IN THE NEARLY two months since the last elections, the Labour 
Parts has been in a state of increasing disarray, so much so that the 
fact has ceased to be news. But now the party seems to have 
progressed beyond mere disarray to what may turn out to be com- 
plete dissolution. The party's breakup is Tor the moment only a 
threat, and not an actual plan of action by any organized group 
within it. But the outlook is too ominous for Labours chairman 
Shimon Peres to dismiss it as mere talk. 

Had Labour been an essentially "fighting family.” like Herat, with 
a single charismatic leader, such as Menachem Begin, there would 
have been no problem. Tight discipline would have been imposed 
from above, and occasional grumblings within the ranks would have 
been stifled. But Labour is not such a party, nor is Mr. Peres such a 
leader. 

There is little doubt, too. that the party's multiple splits — between 
“doves" and “hawks,” kibbulzniks and city people, and now also bet- 
ween Sephardim and Ashkenazim — would not have stood in the 
way of internal unity had Labour won the June election. The 
rewards, as well as the constraints, of governance would themselves 
have provided the requisite glue of solidarity. 

But although it has become fashionable for some Labour orators, 
not excluding Mr. Peres, to pretend that the party won something 
akin to victory, the practical result of the poll was rather different. 
The party lost, and it remains in opposition, despite its gains at the 
polls. Moreover, it has done everything since June 30 to prove that it 
is indeed the losing party. 

To keep Labour united in opposition it is therefore vital to draw on 
the resources, both moral and intellectual, of the entire diverse mem- 
bership. But it is also necessary to make sure that while slaying within 
the historic mainstream. Labour should not turn — as MK Yossi 
Sarid warned in a memorable radio interview last Friday — into a 
pale carbon copy or the Likud. To be able to mount a credible 
challenge to the’ chauvinist-clerical coalition of today next time 
around. Labour must keep reasonably apart. 

The fact that the present government was formed by the Likud has, 
however, led a number of party leaders to the conclusion that 
Labour's main fault lay in its failure to be, or at least to seem to be, 
more like the Likud. Mr. Peres himself has been broadly hinting that 
the party must appear less “dovish" and more “sympathetic to 
religion" to win the people's trust. 

This suggests, however remotely, a conception of a political party 
as an aggregate of interest groups whose one common denominator is 
the ambition to gain power by running on whichever platform will ap- 
peal the most to the people’s current mood. The idea should rightly 
be as much anathema to Labour as the old notion of party as a body 
not of people but of inflexible and unalterable dogmas. Among other 
things, this newer theory will not avail Labour a great deal. 

Labour's seeking to ape the Likud by playing up to the nationalist 
gallery', and courting the theocratic-minded Orthodox, would win the 
party less support than derision. In fact, it has already done so. 

There was laughter in the Knesset when MK Avraham Shapira, of 
Agudat Yisrael, sought to justify Mr. Begin's ready consent to the 
Aguda’s far-out demands by proposing that Mr. Peres would have 
purchased the same package himself in five minutes flat. From the 
Knesset, waves of laughter were sent through the nation. Yet to this 
moment there has been no attempt on Mr. Peres' part to deny the 
allegation. This will do little to erase the chairman’s image, however 
unjust, as an irresolute opportunist. 

Nor will this image be greatly blurred by Mr. Peres’ strangely dis- 
missive welcome for the Saudi peace initiative earlier this month. 
Especially since it was Mr. Peres who, as Mr. Sarid has recalled, 
during the election campaign held out the prospect of an approach to 
Riyadh, of all Arab capitals. 

Although Mr. Peres still represents the idea or party unity, his 
leadership is less secure today than it ever was. The main threats to it 
come not from the radical "left," but from the unprincipled "right” 
— from Yitzhak Rabin, who has just resumed the sniping he only 
briefly interrupted after his last-minute nomination as Labour’s can- 
didate for defence minister; from the Yahdav group chief Eliahu 
Speiser, who is a leading exponent of the (Likud) "carbon copy” doc- 
trine. and from the self-seeking “ethnic" politicians, Yahdav mem- 
bers, who are trading on a just sense of Sephardi — largely North 
African — grievance to advance their own, so far unsparkling 
careers. 

In the face of these challenges it may be too late for Mr. Peres to 
assert his leadership. He could have demonstrated during these past 
crucial weeks that he was the head of the party, not only in name, by 
fashioning a bold, independent voice, not an echo, for the Labour 
Party. 

Since he did not, or perhaps could not, provide this much needed 
guidance, the time may have come for him to make room for a new 
leadership team. A team which can inspire confidence and will rise to 
the occasion and may yet be able to turn defeat into victory at the 
next round at the polls which may come much sooner than 1985. 


POSTSCRIPTS 


rrj WITH THE elections 
over, thoughts in the 
I Hi It Jewish Agency are turn- 
ing to manning of the next Ex- 
ecutive. which is to be chosen at the 
upcoming Zionist Congress 
scheduled for late next year. Akiva 
Lewinsky, the Agency's treasurer, is 
reportedly interested in becoming 
the next Executive chairman after 
Arye Duizin. Lewinsky suggested 
recently that the organization must 
“investigate whether there is a need 
for so many departments, depart- 
ment chairmen and directors- 
generaJ." 

At Zionist Congresses, he added, 
the organizers attempt to solve 
political problems by establishing 
new departments, and then “they 
later stand in wonder over the size 
of the budgetary problems thus 
caused." 

J.S. 


|7JT| IN RIO DE JANEIRO, a 
■ m\W city with the third largest 
R i IL a J Jewish community in 
Latin America, local Chief Rabbi 
Rachmiel Blumemfeld recently an- 
nounced he wished to retire and ap- 
pointed his elder son to succeed 
him. Rio's Jewish burial society, 
however, has rebelled against what 
it called a “blatant case of 
nepotism." A large community such 
as Rio's should be led by the most 
competent person, and the office 
should not be passed on as if it were 
some kind of communal property, it 
charged. t 

The dispute remains unresolved, 
and a large part of Rio’s Jews refuse 
to accept the authority of young 
Rabbi Blumemfeld. According to a 
Brazilian newspaper, Israel’s Chief 
Rabbi Shlomo Goren is said to have 
agreed to serve as mediator. . 

M.H. 



Starting Thursday 
August 27 at 9 p m. 

The international superstars 
of Yiddish Theatre 
Pesach Burstein 
and Lillian Lux 
rn an evening of 
Jewish Theatre Cabaret 
Tickets available at the hotel 
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SCIENCE, THE LAW, 
AND BONES 

The right of free scientific research is one of the fundamental 
principles of a democratic- society, asserts archeologist : 

SHIMON APPELBAUM. 


IT IS HIGHLY doubtful whether 
. even on halachic grounds the Rab- 
binate can justify their objections to 
the archeological excavation of 
Jewish burials. I claim no talmudic* 
expertise, but the mere custom of, 
lilait atzamot, the gathering of the 
bones after the corpse has decayed, 
and their redisposal in a new con- 
tainer, (in the Second Temple 
period, in a small chest of stone or 
similar material) suggests that the 
rabbinical position cannot be up- 
held. We have, moreover, the well- 
known instance when Rabbi Akiva 
called in secular physicians to cer- 
tify whether or not certain human 
bones constituted complete 
skeletons. 

Whatever the Halacha says, we 
are not a halachic society, and ii is a 
fine question whether the Halacha 
can or should constitute all or any 
part of the law of the land. The issue 
of the continuation of work , in the 
City of David is not whether it is 
contrary to the Halacha but whether 
the Halacha is binding, and whether 
the Rabbinate possesses the power 
in a secular state to make any ruling 
whatsoever in pari materia outside 
its designated sphere. 

Further, can this state permit un- 
precedented interference in its 
scientific work by a body arrogating 
to itself powers not accorded to it 
by our laws? 

Of course, the rabbis may reply 
that the disposal of the dead, like 
marriage and divorce, is legally 
their province. Maybe — but not 
the restriction of scientific 
archeology or the control of 
burials interred centuries ago. The 
right of free scientific research is 
one of the fundamental principles of 
a democratic society. 

I do not know how many 
■ Orthodox Jews owe their lives to the 
practice of surgery largely based on 
anatomical knowledge gained from 
the dissection of corpses. And if 
they restrict their objection to 
Jewish corpses, they are guilty of 
discrimination which is the negation 
of the unity of mankind, ir God is 

READERS' LETTERS*i 


one. mankind is one, and the 
Prophet Isaiah said as much. The 
same applies to the whole world of 
science: H cannot be chopped up by 
racial and religious shehita. 

WHEN THE Naturei Karta three 
years ago forcibly stopped the 
archeological rescue of the ancient 
tombs of Abu Kabir, the Jewish 
cemetery of Jaffa between the 2nd 
and 5th centuries GE„ they were 
denying the nation precious 
knowledge of the Jewish past -(the 
tombstones of this Site have already 
yielded a rich continuation to our 
study of the Jews in this and other 
countries); they were also handing 
over the tombs in question to the 
mercy of the tractors working to 
make the road on account of which 
the “dig" was initiated. 

But the importance of this 
episode was not simply 
archeological. The municipality, 
which was financing the excavation, 
remained silent; the police 
remained neutral (although the 
religious extremists could have been 
charged with trespassing on 
municipal property); the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities failed to react; 
and the government -advised pas- 
sivity because the revised Anti- 
quities Law was facing its second - 
reading and the favour of religious 
votes was needed. Neither the rec- 
tor of Tel Aviv University nor its 
students' union showed readiness to 
lake any action on a matter which 
directly threatened their work. Nor 
did a conference of professional 
Israeli archeologists, which took 
place a few months later, reveal any 
sort of sensitivity to the values 
imperilled by the episode at Abu 
Kabir. 

THE ENTIRE episode, like the 
Nalurei Karla's forcible stoppage of 
the excavation of the National 
Water Carrier at Tiberias in 1964, 
an incident which I witnessed per- 
sonally as the archeological super- 
visor of the work — disclosed a far 
deeper issue, a more disturbing 


GERMAN YOUTH 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir. — We are pupils of a German 
grammar school, aged 14 to 16 and 
living in the Dusseldorf area. We 
have just read a letter which ap- 
peared in The Jerusalem Post a few 
months ago. In it, M.B. Dessaur 
writes: "Yes. I still hate the 
Germans and ail those who deal 
with them." 

We know that the Nazi crimes in- 
flicted unimaginable sufferings on 
the Jews. But we are astonished that 


.feelings of hatred like those men- 
tioned in Dessaur's letter are 
transferred to all Germans, even to 
young people like us. At the time of 
the Nazis, we were not yet bom and 
therefore our generation cannot be 
blamed for the Nazis' crimes. 

We are dismayed and wonder 
what is- necessary to overcome this 
haired. MARINE ALBERTS 
and 24 other students cf 
Gymnasium Hochdahl 
Erkrath, Germany. 


AUXILIARY TRAFFIC POLICEMEN 


To the Editor cf The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, — Instead of displaying con- 
sideration for others, most drivers 
ignore traffic rules and are 
negligent, generally rude and even 
abusive and violent. The inevitable 
result is the large number of traffic 
accidents with their concomitant 
loll of injuries and damages. 

Many critics of the accident rate 
just complain and wonder why 
others don't do something about it. 
However, anybody willing to 
volunteer some time and effort 


towards reducing the slaughter on 
the roads can do so by becoming an 
auxiliary policeman for road safety 
to help police enforce traffic regula- 
tions — after taking a special train- 
ing course, naturally. 

. 1 nterested parties should contact 
the National Council for the 
Prevention of Road Accidents, Jaf- 
fa Street 70, Jerusalem, Telephone 
2431 1 1. 

EMANUEL KABIR/. Secretary. 
National Council for the Prevention 

of Road Accidents in Jerusalem 


HEBREW POETST “ 

7o the Edit&r of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, — In his review of "The 
Penguin Book of Hebrew Verse” 
(August 7), S.T. Meravi writes that 
"Deborah ... may be the last woman 
(poet) we’II hear from for 3,000 
years until we get to Yocheved Bat- 
Miriam, who died last year." 

This is not correct. The Italian 
Hebrew poet . Rachel Morpuigo 
(1790-1871), the first Hebrew 
poetess in modem times, was bom 
more than a century before Bat- 
Miriam (1901). 

Jerusalem. SHLOMO SHU NAM! 

DOUBLE STANDARDS 1 

To the Editor cf The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, — There is a world outcry 
when Israel kills Lebanese civilians, 
but very little response when Syria 
shells the Lebanese/And practically 
no response when Israeli civilians 
are killed. 

I feel this double standard betrays 
a subtle, deeply ingrained form of 
anti-Semitism, which relegates Jews 
to the status of non-people. 

DR. PAUL BINDELGLAS 
Phoenix, Arizona. : 


OWN A LIFETIME 
VACATION VILLA AT THE 
EILAT CLUB HOTEL 
FROM ONLY S 2700. 


Why buy the whole cake when all you 
want is a slice? That's what Time Sharing 
is all about. It's the chance to purchase 
just the amount of time you want a holi- 
day home for — sharing the price with 
other owners — thereby paying a fraction 
of the cost. And in Israel, Time Share 
prices are still lower than comparable 
resorts abroad - a week per year for the 
rest of your life starts at $2700. You 
can even exchange your holiday in 250 
resorts worldwide. There's no better place 
to Time Share than Eilat, Israel's desert 
Riviera, with its year-round sun- and 
exotic excitement. The Eilat Club Hotel 
Holiday Village has it all - beautifully 
furnished villas, fine restaurants, night- 
clubs, sophisticated travellers . . . every- 
thing you could possibly want in a 
vacation at a price you can't afford not 
to afford. j 
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situation. This can be defined as a 
failure on the part of our leaders to 
educate the present generation to 
the fundamental . values of 
democracy and to a swift reaction 
when these are infringed. 

Such a reaction, however, re- 
quires moral courage, the courage 
to stand up to prominent people and 
tell them things they don’t like hear- 
ing, although they possess the 
power to silence and to take away. 
Such courage is singularly rare 
among a generation that prides 
itself on having sloughed off the , 
cowardice of the ghetto and is 
known for its physical bravery. 

There is here danger to much 
beside free scientific research; it is a 
daiiger that threatens our entire 
range cf liberties. 

In a society which contains a 
variety of religions and several dif- 
ferent interpretations of Judaism, 
whether normative or secular,- 
mutual tolerance is the only viable 
practice which can guarantee social 
cooperation. 

Furthermore, in such a society 
only a system of secular law can 
operate. Secular law is 
evolutionary; it can develop and be 
changed.* The Halacha, in its pre- 
sent state, is non-evolutionazy and 
immutable and would impose upon 
a very large section of the nation 
restrictions which it is not prepared 
to accept 

SEVERAL YEARS AGO, during a 
television discussion between 
Orthodox and secular intellectuals, 
a young Orthodox scholar put 
forward a very interesting proposal: 
he suggested that an elected con- 
ference of Orthodox and non- 
Qrthodox representatives should 
decide which halachic rulings -the 
non-Orthodox were prepared to ac- 
cept, and that these should con- 
stitute. the law of the land. 

A very clever and very dangerous 
proposal, this; for the problem is 
not which Halacha is just and ap- 
plicable to present society and 
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which .riot ' — but, that a high 
proportion of our population is not 
prepared to obey immutable direc- 
tives dictated by a pseudo -cl erica! 
hierarchy , and relating to many 
smail details of life of no great 
importance. 

Religion, cannot live -with coer- 
cion, and a halachic regime, sanc- 
tioned or unsanctioned by public 
law, would close the gate to many 
who would like to come but could 
not tolerate such an imposition. 

And whatever the shortcomings 
of a secular society, anyone who 
believes that' paradise and utopia 
will result if all of us live according 
to the Halacha, is suffering from a 
dangerous delusion. 

I will make my point by an anec- 
dote. Some years ago, I travelled m 
an intpnirban bus wkh a yeshivak 
bodter. We conversed. 

I asked him: "If at some point the 
whole of bur nation consented to 
live according to the Halacha, what 
in our society would srtill remain to 
be reformed? 

My conversant meditated a mo- 
ment, then replied: ‘‘There ere too 
many brothels in this country.**. 

When the Halacha was in Course 
of bbing hammered out between the 


1st and 5th centuries C.E., it wa; . 

. folk product, the combined creati 
of free dscussion by men of all da . . 
es, most of them craftsmen a.- 
cultivators who earned their Bvir . 
by labour, - tracloistered and . 
dependent of charity or public a. ~ ' 
port. 

It was the oral law, a national . 
heritance of the whole people, tf. 
endowed the Halacha with 
evolutionary character, so long 
Jews lived in normal conditions. 

With their expulsion from Eft 
yisrael, the Halacha becan *-■- 
petrified, and; only when tL - 
prophetic current ami its urge 
social justice are revived will 
ethical impetus reawake mo- 
society. 

By a secuhur society I do u - 
mean a society deprived of 
Jewish values. But no life which ~ ’ 
cut off from world trends and socf - 
reality, can be creative, and tl ' 
values inherent in the thinking - ' - 
scholars, to be reapplied and fe" ‘ * 
must be dynamic. 

Toreapply them requires court- - 
— moral courage to declare u 
palatable truths and to resist tf 
idolatry, of legalism that has no lit 


“ I ‘ 1ABOUR AND THE NRP : - 

To t he Edito r cf The Jerusalem Past Orthodox movements in Judais* 
. SirT — I read with stunned m- This is btfrdly showing “respect 1 
erest the article by Mr. Abba Eban the nation’s spiritual legacy.’ 5 


terest the article by Mr. Abba Eban 
entitled "Relationship, reviewed" 
(July 15). In it, he laments — how 
after the election — the separation 
between the Labour party and the 
National Religious Party, and rather 
nostalgically longs for a rapproch- 
ment with the religious dements, in 
Israel He even goes so far as to say: 
“On the Labour side; this involves a 
reaffirmation of our movement’s 
reject for the nation’s spiritual 
legacy.” 

It is surprising to hear Mr. Eban 


: It is exactly because Mr. Ber • - 
stressed his faith in the continuity ; ‘ 
Jewish religious traditions that” 
many Israelis, regardless of par L 
voted for him. Mr. Ebar-*- 
rediscovery of "the natior-- 
spiritual legacy” is welcome net 
but a bit tardy to have political S'”: 
pact. . . : - 1 

OR. MANFRED R. LEHMAN^ 
Nairobi (New York). 

penfriends 


Utter such words when, daring the June P. BEHRENDORFF (27), -■ 
election campaign, he told visiting 43 Banana Street, Granville 465 - ■ 
American : Reform and Chaser- Maryborough, Queensland - 
vative rabbis (perhaps merely for Australia, is the mother of fo -- 
foreign, not local consumption)that young children and would .like': - 
Labour aimed at "breaking the have Israeli penfriends in order , 
monopoly, of -the Orthodox and. learn more about our country a 
lending equal standing to non-, its people. 
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